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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF 


«Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy, 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
—_——_————_ 
CHAPTER XVII. 
With one sweep did common sense, 


The great iconoclast, tear down 
The veil! 


Arter the stormof applause which followed Herr 
Wilhelm’s announcement that the’ lady who had 
aused such astonishment and delight would not 
sing again had subsided, the brilliant audience rose 
to depart, amidst an excitement which partly sprang 
from surprise and curiosity, 

That excitement seemed to be transferred to the 
tasteful drawing-rooms of Miss. Armitage, where a 
small number of friends and acquaintances had re- 
sorted for some supper, and a little music—and a 
little play. 

Edgar Raven, uneasy still, charmed though he had 
been by the singer’s voice out of himself, had ac- 
eepted, and he and ena Vane went from Lars- 
brook House to Cavendish Square in the same 
brougham. 

Preoccupied as he was, Edgar could not but notice 
the suppressed excitement evident, in the boy’s mau- 
ner and speech, and as they entered Miss Armitage’s 
hospitable door he said ; 

“ You don’t look the thing, Mr. Vane. If I were 
a medical man I should recommend bed, instead of 
supper and loo,” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Raven,’’ said Terry, “I am 
allright. Iam hot, that’s all,’’ he added, hurriedly, 
and as soon as they had gained the drawing-room he 
left Edgar and was soon by Seliua Armitage’s side. 

eroom was full of the great concert and the new 
and mysterious debutante, and when Lord Ellsmere 
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(WINE AND BEAUTY. ] 


sauntered in and made his polite bow to Miss Armi- 
tage he was pressed with eager questions as to who 
she was. 

“Eh?” he drawled. “Oh, yes, I know her, She’s 
the daughter of a small greengrocer, and Herr Wil- 
helm, like a sly old fox, has had her in training for 
some years, and brought her ont suddenly to steal a 
march on us. Fine voice, Mr. Raven, didn’t you 
think ?” 

**I did indeed,” said Edgar, absently, for even now 
the tones of that voice were clinging round his 
heart. TI have never heard a sweeter.” 

“ Not even Miss Temple’s?” said a soft voice at 
his elbow, and turning, he saw that Selina Armitage 
had glided up. 

“No,” he said, after a minute’s pause, * not sweeter. 
I like her voice as well, I think, quite as well as the 
young lady’s we heard to-night.” 

“So do I,’’ said Miss Armitage. ‘‘Oh, by the way, 
we have seen very littleof Madame Leclare and Miss 
Temple lately; I hope Miss Temple doesn’t mean to 
cut us.” 

**I should think that Miss Temple was not the sort 
of lady to cut any one,” said Edgar. 

“Have you seen much of them lately ?” asked Se- 
lina Armitage, and her face flushed half-eagerly. 

“No,” returned Edgar, “ not lately.” 

A sigh of relief just escaped her lips, and her 
face changed to a soft anxiety as she said: 

“They are going to cards,I think, Mr, Raven, 
you will not play to-night, shall you ?” 

“TI think so,” he said, *‘ if 1 am wanted,’’ 

She half stretched out her hand to lay it on his 
arm, and a supplicating, eager, nervous expression 
crossed her face, as if she were going to beg liim not 
to do so, but at that moment Lord Elismere came up, 
and, with the utmost politeness, said : 

“ They areasking if we shall be permitted any 
cards to-night, Miss Armitage; itis late——” 

“Oh, not too late, if you would like it,” she said, 
withan unnatural smile; and Lord Elismere, bowing, 
drew Edgar Raven’s arm within his own. 

Come along, then, Mr, Raven; we can’t go to 





bed yet with that voice in our ears and we must do 
something to forget it.” 

Edgar, ready to fly to anything for an escape from 
that wistful weariness which fell on him when 
Valeria Temple was not near, dropped iato hig 
seat. 

There were Howard, Terence Vane, and several 
new and young men, 

The cards were all ready, and Terence Vane was 
nervously fidgeting with them, whiie his eyes wan- 
dered towards the other room, where Selina Armitage 
was gliding about, persuading a timid young lady to 
the piano. 

Play commenced, Ed gar was absent-minded, and 
cared, as usual, very little whether he won or lost ; 
Terence Vane played well until, at a secret signal 
from Lord Ellsmere, Miss Armitage came gliding in, 
and poured out a glass of wine for Terence 
Vane. 

She leant over his chair as she gave it him, and 
smiled into his face with that soft, seductive smilo 
which had already worked such havoc with the 


y. 

Then, as silently, but with an expressive gesture. 
she glided away again; but she had done exough to 
serve Lord Elismere’s purpose, 

Terence Vane’s eyes wandered to the curtained 
opening every moment, and he played wildly. Then 
Edgar rose. The luck had been going agaiust him 
for some time, and he had suddenly awakened to the 
fact that it was long past midnight, and that he was 
wearied to death by the chatter, the music, and the 
cards. 

As he rose to take his departure quietly, Miss 
Armitage stood by his side, her fan in her hand, her 
smile on her face. 

“ Going so soon ?” she said. 

“It is late, and I must beg you to excuseme, [ 
am sorry to go,’’ said Edgar. 

“ Sorry,’’ she said, and once more the singular pallor 
spread over her face. ‘Come, Mr. Raven, you can. 
aa aan a lady’s eyes. Youare glad. Have you 
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See 

*T am sure I don’t know. 
think so.’* 

“Then Iam glad you should go,” she said, and 
there was a terrible, earnest warning in her voice, if 
he could but have understood. 

“That is candid but unflattering,” he said, bowing 
over her hand. “Gvod night,” he added, with his 
frank, grave smile. 

“Good night,” she said, softly; and she held his 
hand for a moment longer, then dropped it. 

As he turned he heard her voice, low and agitated, 
pronounce his name. 

They were standing on the threshold of the hall, 
out of sight of the others, for a moment. 

He turned to her with some surprise to find her 
band on his arm and her eyes fixed wildly on his. 

“Mr, Raven, if I were only brave—if £eould tell 
you—oh, Heaven! if | could tell you” 

He stared for a moment, thinking she was 
hysterical, then he laid his strong white hand on hers 
with a kindly touch. 

“ Have you anything to tell me?’’ he said, gently. 

At his touch a thrill of mingled pleasmre and pain 
ran through the miserable woman's frame. 

“ Yes,” she breathed, ‘ yes!’” 

Then a footstep was heagd bebind them, and her 
manuer changed with abrupt, almost fearful rapidity. 

“I hope you will be careful, I do mdeed,’ The 


Yes,” he said, “I 


room is so warm and it is eo demgerous in the night | that poor 


air. Good night,” 

And before be could atter a word @be had smiled 
— turned away to the person whe had interrupted 
them, 

“What can it mean?” murmared Bilger, as he 
descended the staine, “I cannot undesstand i. If 
feel a confused sense of some mqeiery, some subtle 
oe But, there, lam in ge humouws fer puzzles, 
to-night.” 

And, thrusting all thengiate of Mise Aemitage from 
him, he strode out into the might and towards that 
quiet corner where Velexim Bemple lived, 


“T shall see a light im Ree window, pesbaps her | Selina,’ 


Iam! Am fF really in love?” 
shedow on the blind! Ok, what an idiot, wihekhen Idiot 
* 7 + ~ 


One by one the ladies and gentlemen im the fon” 
drawing-room wenished, and only the litte in 
the card-room, was left, that thinned , end 
at last, how Teremee could mot bave be a 
himeelf sitting with a dice-bex in his hand, Ella. 


mere epposite him and the fair, false womam, with | 


whom he was weaker than packthread, by bie cite, 

Wine was oe the table, and every nom eed then 
she would raise her white bend and Mf his glass; 
sometimes she would held the box, and her hand 
would touch Terence Vane’s and seem to cling to 
them. 

The blood grew hotter within him, his ‘brain 
whirled, his heart danced madly to the rhythm of 
her soft voice in his ear, he knew not what he was 
doing ; every now and then the dice fell, and Lord 
Ellsmere’s jJaugh or drawling voice broke across his 
surging brain; then, playing still, drinking still, he 
found himself talking to the beautiful girl by his side, 
talking madly, wildly, telling her how he loved her, 
askiog her to be his wife. In the midst of it he was 
conscious of writing and signing his name to some 
document, he knew not what, he cared not what, while 
her hand held the paper and her voice chimed iu his 
ear! 

Then Lord Ellsmere rose suddenly, with an ex- 
elamation. It was late! Nearly dawn! They must 


W unsine rose, and, half-dazed, staggered from the 
yoom, conscious of nothing save that the sweet voice 
had promised to be his wife! 

He shook hands with Lord Ellemere, and kissed 
with a passionate devotion the white hand which had 
betrayed him, then found himself out iu the rain, 
looking up to the dark heavens and murmuring 
hoarsely : 

“She lovesme! She loves me!’’ 

The rain chilled and mambed him. He missed 
his coat and remembered that he had left it ona 
side table. 

Staggering still, he made his way upstairs and 
was about to enter the room when he heard his name 
spoken. 

Yes, his name, and by the veiceof the woman he so 
madly loved. 

“Are you satisfied ?’’ said the voice, sounding 
strangely hard and eold and weary. “ Have you 
ruined him quite? Have I done with him? I warn you 
that there is a limit to evem my endurance, Lord 
Ellesmere ; that my soul has loathed its task of de- 
ception, and that a dozen times as the poor, weak, 
foolish boy poured his mad vows in my ear I was 
tempted to turn and betray you! Poor boy, but 
for the contempt I have for a fool, young or old, I 
would have spared him—ay, even in your teeth; 





buat no, Terence Vane is but another to the list of 
victims—let him go!” 

Then there followed a laugh of despair, echoed by 
@ cruel one of mockery, whicie sobered the boy as by 
a miracle and turned him to stene! 

‘he unhappy boy placed one hand to his burning 
forehead and strained all his faculties to learn the 
whole bitter truth, fo: there was more to come. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Elismere’s soft voice, with a 
sardonic laugh. “l’ll give you credit where it’s 
due; you played the young idiot well, Selina! 
admirably. By uv~v, I never saw a youngster more 
deeply cut, and to-night was the climax! '’Pon my 
word, I think he was mad!” 

‘*Mad! lt is lLwho am mad with the degradation 
of it all and the self-scorn !” retorted the feverish 
voice of Selina Armitage, sounding strange and bitter 
and very different to the soft, cooing one he had 
heard a while ago. “What cause have I to bate 
men!” she continued, and the listener knew that she 
was pacing the floor with quick, uveven steps. 
“ What cause! when the most | meet are idiots, aad 
the one I see oftenest is a villain and a rogue!” 

“Gently, my dear Selina!’’ said Lord Elismere, 
with an amused laugh. “ You are rather personal ; 
you forget that the accomplice of that sort of in~ 
dividual shares the blame. But | forgive you; natur- 
ally you are suffering agonies of remorse for leading 
t Joumg Vane to ruin!” 

“Remonet should | ?”’ she returned, bitterly. 
2 am notfxee, ham your slave, I do as my master 
bids me! Thave none. He is not worth & ; 
for a man—er = weak, eouceited boy—who could 
deesive himself izto thinking he loved me, must be 
@ beainless idiot amd not worth emomeut’s considera. 
tiom, Buimed? Well, it serves Lim right; I eare not! 
2 om fol of for him, for myself. Let me | 
ene him nomore, for I am sick of hin—ah! and ef alb 
the world !’’ and the listener could hear that she had | 


thaewn herself on te thecouch , 


“You are 


eat of form lately, mg dear 
* anid 


mocking, 
weiee. “lL esannct understand the season of i, Didi 





now I think I'll say ‘ good night,’ my dear Selina— 
What does that pretty, old-fashioned song say about 
the blacksmith. 


“Each morning sees some tas« begun, 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something uttempte!, something done, 
Has earned a night's repese ! 


“Hah! heh! you’redone, Master Terry Vane—and 
that coufounded, impertinent interleriug Nugeut too! 
Good night,’”’ and, with another sardonic langh, he 
took up his hat, 

Terence Vane waited to hear no more, 

His cup of misery was full, the scales had fallen 
from his eyes, aad be saw what an idiot aad doit he 
had been, and into what a deuof thieves be had 
fallen, 

What should he do? 

For the moment he was tempted to remain and 
confront Lord Ellsmere, the noble geutloman who 
had robbed him; but.a feeling of shame and utter 
self contempt, anda dread that nis folly might become 
known if he made any disturbance drove him away. 

Forgetting the coat which had been the cause of 
his return, he dashed noiselessly down the stairs and 
iuto the street. 

it was raining hard and blowing cold and 
chill. 

Once in the street the full sense of bis past wretehed- 
ness and his present misery came full upou him like a 
blow. 

He looked with wild eyes to right and left of him, 
dreading toremain yet not knowing where to go. 

His cousin Nugent was expected home thet morn- 
ing—for it. was morning now—and bheshrank from 
meoting him ; for he felt instinctively that Wiilie’s 
clear, keen eyes would penetrate to his soul, and he 
fancied he could see the look ef contempt which 
would come into them when they had read him 
through and through. 

No, he ‘could not go to the chambers which he 
shared with his cousin, and he was too wretched to 
face the smoking-room of the club, perhaps, too, to 
meet Lord Elismere there. 


~ 


by the thoughts of that kind old gentleman, his, 
uncle, whou he had deeeived and@ upea whose death 
he hai traded, he tarned to the left and strode 
rapidly and rashly to the Strand, 

@ walked on and on, his head bent, his face white 
yet burning hot, and his brain ina whirl, 

Oh, how he had loved that woman! What pure, 
good angel he had | her! He had worshipped 
her with the devotion of a beathen for his favourite 
goddess, and now—bitter thought—he had been 
deceived, lured to destruction by her, she was a vile 
adveuturess, the tool and slave of a knave! 

‘he thought maddened him, and he stared at the 
sky—which had now cleared aud was full of stars— 
as if he would call down Heaven to avenge him! 

He gained the top of the Strand, and turned to- 
wards Westminster Bridge. 

It was blowing colder now thatthe rain had ceased, 
and a chilly shudder shook him from head to foot, 
while his brain burnt and whirled. 

Peoumiless, in debt, dishonoured and deceived ! 
Whatuse wasjlife to him? Oa the morrow he would be 
the laugbing-stock of the world. Now, be woul: as 

° 


He reached Wostminster Bridge, and stopped 


suddeaty.. 
How atill it was? How the water rushed through 
the arches with a veness. {if one 


TOs 
< vale ee 
rushing wa wild, aching 
many e miserable wrateh bes @eme before him, and 
amiserable wretch will d after 


ni 
| 


f 


F 


had bees waning, aud be 

By the light of the-siekly, wan gasligit the two 
—reseued and yeseuvr-—locked ae each otter. 

Terence Wanesaw a girl’s face, sligutly flushed 
and with a peir of alarmed aud pitying eyes, looking 
down into his; then the face swam before him and 
he fainted, 

“Oh, my!’’ breathed the girk, loosing ber ‘hold, 
which she had until then retained, as if she feared 
the youth would endeavour to: make a second attempt 
at suicide, “On, dear me, he’s fainted! Father! 
father! how siow you ave! Come! Quick!” 

“All right, Elf! I’m coming!” gasped an old 
gentleman, and Mr. Popplechick ran up, quite out of 
breath, and alinost.out of wite as well. “Bless my 
heart and body, Elf, what’s the matter? What made 
you run off like that, as if you’d been skeared out 
of your senses? Why—Qh, dear, my heart, what’s 
that there? You haven't been committing murder, 
Elf? Ob, dear!” And Mr. Poppiechick stared 
down at the limp form of the youth witi terrified 


dismay. 

“Murder! No, father! Don’t be ridicalous, 
there’s a dear! Didu’t you see, father? Ah, I’m 
quicker-eyed than you, dear, aud I saw him stauding 
on the edge of the bridge with his arms up! I knew 
he meant to jump over and kill himself, and I never 
thought I sbould get to him im time, But f ran, 
father, and he happened to stop a moment—half- 
frightened at the last moment, poor young gentle- 
man!—aud so—so——,” and here Elfy suddenly 
broke down and into a short, sharp burst of tears. 

Poor child! She thought more of saving a life 
than foolish young Terry had of taking one ! 

‘The tears were very brief, however, for when a 
woman-child has work to do for another living 
creature she is sparing of emotion, and Elfy was soon 
practical again, 

“ See, father, he has fainted. He’s very ill, I 
know, for his head and face are hot, and his hands 
quite cold. If we could only get him home!” 

“Ab!” said Mr. Popplechick, utterly bewildered 
and trying bard not to appear so. “If we coald only 
get him home, I don’t see a cab, and I’m afraid I 
couldn’t carry him, Tike Rolla, you know, in 
‘Pizarro.’ And if [ could the police would inter- 
fere—they always interfere now.’ 

“‘T have it, father! You run down to the end of 
the bridge and fetch # cab—you will be sure to find 





Uncertain, distracted by remorse and self-reproach 


oue, and I} stop here.” 
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“Hum! yes,” said Mr. Popplechick, who perhaps 
thought that be had had enough ruoning that night, 
* Dou’t you think it would be better to call a police- 
man aud have him taken to a nice, comfortable, 
warm cell, my dear ?”” 

“ Pather !” exclaimed Elfy; reproachfully. ‘ Oh, 
don’t say that! Pooryoung gentleman! He didu’t 
mean it, I’m sure he didn’t. e must have been so 
unhappy to think of doing that! Oh, father !’’ and 
the tears welled’ into the eyes which were now as 
gentle and tender as they were generaliy elfish and 
twinkling. 

“Phere, there!” said Mr. Popplechick, hastily, 
“T'll go. Dou’t take on again, Dity! I'll fetch a 
cab, and yew do what you like with him, my dear,” 
and he tod'iled off at mearest approach to a run 
which he could command, 

Scarcely had he gone than Terence opened his 
eyes, and after @ moment's expression of pain there 
came to them a gleam: ef serprise, perhaps at the 
wonderment that: he was not dreaming, and that 
there was veally a young; tender, and beautiful face 
above him, aud. not a vision, as be had sup- 

sed. 

‘Where am 1 ?—who are you?’”’ were his first 
questions, as he shudderiagly pulled himself together 
and rose to hie knees, 

To his knees only, and he would not have kept 
then much upright but for Elfy, who caught him to 
her as he staggered forward. 

With his head ou her bosom he repeated the ques- 
tion, more gvntly, and with a new sense of safety 
and consol ation. 

“ You are out in the streets,” said Elfy, avoiding 
all mention of the dreadful bridge, “‘and very ill, I 
amafraid. Do you feel ill?” 

Terence shook hig head. 

‘No, only cold and hot, hot and cold, and weak. 
I wonder why I can’t stand and what’s the matter 
with me?” 

“Youare weak and ill,” said Elfy, softly, drawing 
her warm shawl around him aad unconsciously 
pressing him, like a child, closer to her. 

Panis pushed the shawl from hiin and tried to 
Be. 

“No! no!” he said. “You must not do that! 
You will be cold yourself. You have been very 
kind, Ah! Lvemember!” Aind as theremembrance 
of his attempted crime rushed upon him be shud- 
dered and lowered his eyes from her geatie, pityiug 
Ones, 

“Tremember! Whatan awful night!) You will 
catch your death of cold. Please go aud leave me 
here! You need not be afraid; I shall not——’’ 

“Hush!” said Elfy. “Don’t think of that! I 
shall not leave you—no, not. for’ a mimute. My 
— will be here directly ; he has goue to fetch a 
aa ed 

“Your father!” said Terence, “TI did not see 
any ove but you, You saved me?’’ he added. quickly, 
as if he would rather no one but siie had done 
it. 

“Yes; donot talk of it,” said Elfy. “How hot 
your face is,and yet you are shivering. Ok, do let 
me put the shaw! round you! IT am quite warmly 
wr apped up, and you have no coat on!’’ and she 
firmiy bat geutly insisted upon wrapping @ part of 
the shawl round him ashe knelt. 

“No overcoat!” herepeated, ‘No!’ I remember! 
Oh, my girl! [I almost wish you had left me aloue! 
Lam aa idiot, and a worthless young idiot——”" 

“Hash!” said Elfy. “You must not talk like 
that; you must be quiet. Oh, where can father have 

ne? 

* You have not told me your name,” said Terence, 
faintly, his-head still pillowed on her bosom and his 
eyes drinking in the tenderness of her sweet young 


“ My name is Elfy,” she replied, “and'I have been 
to meet father at the theatre—Astley’s, over the 
bridge there—anud—and [ am so glad I went to- 
aighs.!”’ she: added, so unconsciously aud yet so de- 
voutly that Terence's face flushed and his eyes 
irvo 

He feit: ae if he were standing under an angel’s 
wing instead’ of the half of a young girl’s: woollen 
shawl. 

“Is your father an actor?” he asked, in a low 
voice, 

“No, a costumier,” said Elfy; “a very clever cos 
tumier too, Oh, I wish he’ could run quicker. I 
ought'to- have gone myself, of course; How stupid 
of me !’’ 

“T am glad you did not,” said Terence. “You 
must go when he comes; Will you tell me where 
you live? 1 muy call and thank you, may I not? I 
want to thauk younow, but I don’t seem able. You 
have been very kind—very.” 

And here his voice fuiled aud his eyes-closed. 

“*@bl,. father!’’ exclaimed Eify, as‘ Mr: Popple- 











approaching cxb, “How long you have been! The 
poor young gentleman has fainted again !’” 





CHAPTE« XVIITI. , 
EpGar Raven saw no light in Valeria Temple’s 
window for the very sufficieut reason that at that 
time she was, in the eharacter of Marion Earle, 
changing her disguise in Elfy’s room for her proper 

rments. , 

“ Not home yet!”’ he murmared, as he made his 
way to his studio and reached his familiar pipe from 
the mantel-shelf; “not home yet! Where was she 
one? To visit some friends, Madame Leclare said. 
ban she have gone alone?” 
His brows coutracted at the thought, and he 
blew a heavy cloud of smoke from his meor- 
schaum, 

Alone at night! It perplexed and worried him. 
He could not rest in his chair, for he fancied that 
he could see her in all sorts of danger —and alone. 
At last he heard the sound of wheels approachiag 
the house aud stop at the gate. 

He drew aside the blind and saw a lady alight 
from a. cab aad walk up the path to the next house. 

A few minutes afterwards he went into the garden 
and saw a light burning in her window. 

With a sigh of relief he returued to his room aad 
fell to pacing to and fro, 

“ Why should J worry myself about the ingoings 
and outgoings of this strange girl?’’ he murmured, 
“What is shetome? A great deal,’’ he answered 
himself, stopping suddenly before the picture he had 
painted of her, “A great deal, for I love her! 

* Yes,”” he contiaued, gazing at the beautifal face, 
set in its background of gnarled. oak. “ Let me de- 
ceive myself no longer, let me hide it no more. 
love her, and she”—hesighed and turned away with 
compressed lips—‘‘she cares. no more for me than 
does this painted copy of her. Oh, idiot that [ have 
been to stake my heart rashly aud to luse it! Let me 
ve wise and play tue idiot no louger. I feel the old 
restlessness comiug over me, the vid dread shadows 
which have clung to me since my boyhood closing 
about me.. To-morrow I will tava wanderer again, 
and. fly from the enchantress who is gradually stval - 
ing my whole life from me! To-morrow | say fare- 
well to the fond illusiow: and go, to return never 
more !” 

So saying he laid down. his pipe and slowly aad 
gravely lit his lamp. 

The morning broke fair and clear, and Hdgar 
Raven rose from a.sleep which had been full, of 
dreams of the dark, beautiful face aad voice which 
were always with hii, with the r-solve which he had 
made the aight before mure strougly, set in: his de- 
termiuation, 

Tue sizht of the picture did not turn him from 
his purpose, but served to strengthon it, for the pic- 
ture was finished and there was nothing to keep him, 

It belonged to her, and he would: send. it to her 
with a few words humbly askiag her acceptance of 


_ 


it. 

Perhaps—who could tell ?—she might, when look- 
ing on. it, remember him. 

With a toss of his head he cast. all such soft 
thoughts from him and set about making his arrange- 
ments for travelling, They were very few aud soun 

made, 

When they were completed he sauntered out into 
tte front garden and tried to fix upon some plan for 
his route. 

“No matter where,” he mused. “North, south, 
east/or west, wherever [ go tlie shadows will follow 
me, thie old’ restlessness will drive me on. Did my 
father curse me with tliat sigu he made upon his 
death-bed? Surely some such evil influence must 
Have been excited to blight my life as it has done! 
Life ! what a mockery it is! Howshort, how unreal, 
how rurposeless ——’’ He paused anda flush mounte i! 
his f for from the next garden, on the other side 
of’ tue wail by which he was walking, there rosea vuice 
singing softly. 

He knew the voice, it was Valeria’s; he knew 
the song, it was the one from the old music-book 
which he had given her. 

For # moment he determined to go from temptation 
and the house—for a moment only, the next he had 
swung open the tall iron gates, aud siood before 
her. 

Yes, it was her, beautiful as an Eastern rose, with 
her wealth of dark liair bound in a thick coil round 
her exquisitely shapely head, and her graceful, lithe 
figure draped’ ina simple robe of some soft black 
material. 

She looked‘up'as’ she heard his step, and came for- 
ward, with # smile upon her lips’ and in her eyes. 

“ Good morning,” she said,as Hdgar—his whole 
being thrilliug’ under the influence of her voice and the 
touch’ of her hand, as’it lay clasped in his—stood look. 
ing at her. 





chick’s spare form: could be seen ou the box of an 





“ As becomes the lark,” said Edgar. 
**T'ig too early for compliments,” she said. “ Will 
you not come in ?’’ 

He pushed open the gate, for they had shaken 
hands through it, and stood by her side. There were 
a few fronds of ferns in her hands and he longed for 
them; but most of all for her, as she stood there, 
lighting up the whole quiet place with her exquisite 
beauty and grace, Ou, it was hard to love her so 
and leave her! 

For the first time in his life Edgar Raven felt a 
lack of words. 

“You were late last night,”’ he said at last, almost 
abruptly. 

“ Yes,” she said, and her eyes dropped beneath 
his. “Yes, [ was. My friends live at some little dis- 
tance, and [ could not get away uutil late, How did 
you know ?” 

“T heard your cab.” 

“You did not see me?” she said, with a strange, 
almost eager iuflection of tone, 

“TI saw some one—a lady,” he said, with a smile, 
“and I presumed it to be you. I saw the light in 
your window.”’ 

“To my window ?” she said, with plain and simple 
surprise, “ Then you were walking iu the garden? 
—so late too!” 

“ Yes,” he said. “I did not return straight from 
the concert”—Valeria started—" but finished up the 
evening at the Armitages’,”’ 

“ How were they?” she asked. 

“Very well, as usual,” he replied. “You do not 
ask how the grand concert weut off.” 

“No,” she said, then turned suddenly. ‘* Oh, here 
is Madame Leclare,” and she got away from him 
and his question. 

“Both early birds !’’ said Madame Leclare. “I 
did not expect to see either of you so early as this! 
My dear, you do not look tired, aud yet you were 
very late,” she added, auxiously, as she kissed 
Valeria’s white forehead. 

“No, I am strong,” said Valeria, with a smile. 
** Are these not beautiful ferus ?” 

Very; quite a picture,” said Madaine Leclare, 

Ah!’ said Edgar, looking a little aside and 
making a plunge: “* The word reminds me of my 
duty. Miss Temple, the picture is fiuished and waits 
your inspection.” 

He stopped abruptly and drew a short breath,.as if 
preparing himself for a sudden pluuge, for he bad 
determined to tell her tuat it was bis last morning 
in England, 

* Finished !” said Valeria, “So soon!” How hard 
you must have worked.” 

*Love’s labour lust,” murmured Eidgar,, grimly 
and inandibly; then. aloud: ‘Yes, I have found 
pleasure ia paintiaog it, aud when one dves that the 
work progresses, Shall [ bring it to you this moru- 
ing; there may be somethiug awiss, aud L should like 
to alter it before -——’’ 

“ Oh, is it not a pity to trouble Mr. Raven to bring 
the picture here?” said Madame Leclare. ‘ Mr, 
Raveu, can we not come and see it where it was 
painted ?”” 

“Tf you will consent to honour my pour studio 
with your presence,”’ said Edgar, with a suppressed 
eagerness. 

“ We will come, if it will not inconvenience you,” 
said Valeria, quietly. 

“ When ?”’ he asked, looking at her. 

** Let us go now,’ said Madame Leclare, who was 
curious to see the interior of an artist's studio—aud 
of Edgar Raven’s especially. 

** But perhaps that may not be convenient,” said 
Valeria, looking at Edgar. 

* Yes, indeed,” he said. ‘‘ A week would not-suf- 
fice to make it fit for you to enter, therefore you must 
talre it as it is.” 

Valeria smiled, and, with her arm entwined ino 
Madame Leclare’s, passed through the gate aud into 
his garden. 

As she entered she looked round with, a smile of 
curiosity. 

‘* You have no statue,” she said, ‘and no foun- 
tain.” 

“No,” he said, “This garden lacks many things 
which yours has.” 

“You, fair uwer,”’ he added, in hia heart. 

They passed into the house and up the old stairs 
into the studio, Valeria pausing at the threshold aud 
looking rouad with evident interest aud curivsity, 

Ejgar Raven drew a chair forward and stood lean- 
ing ou the back, silent and grave. He dared not lift 
his eyes lest sue should read his secret, for his heart 
was throbbing with anew and strauge pulsation at 
the thought that she—she, the woman he loved—was 
lightiog aad glorifying the room with her preseuce, 

Madame Leclare was examining the room and the 
hall outside, which was hung with pictures and 
studies, with the liveliest interest, and calling 





“Tam up betimes, you see.” 


Valeria’s atteution to the models aud old armour, 
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Valeria, with her peculiar lithe movement, soft aud 
graceful, glided from one to the other with grave 
interest, tueu came up to the easel. 

“Now for the picture! The greatest surprise of 
all! 1 should have been quite satisfied with a peep 
at the r.om without any further inducement, Mr, 
Raven,” suid Madame Leclare. “I could spend days 
here looking at the pictures and the books! But the 
picture! After all, L am terrib’~ curious.” 

“You must stand here to vee it in its proper 
light,’ said Edgar, and he tcuched the chair. 

Obediently they crossed the room aud took up 
their places and then he drew thé cover from the 
canvas and joined them. 

“Oh!” said Madame Leclare, 
delight, “That is beautiful! You were quite 
right; it has made a celicious picture! Those 
cool old trees, with the light piercing the leaves; and 
the figuro is simply a reflection of Miss Temple! 
Mr. Raven, no wouder tnat your pictures realize such 
large prices when you cau paint like this. Oh, I 
do think it is wouderful.”’ 

Valeria did not say a word, but fixed her dark 
eyes upon the picture with a grave, almost mournful 

« intensity. 

For some minutes Madame Leclare talked on in 
her quiet way, then she turned to a picture near the 
door, aud gradually passed into the hall for another 
look at the pictures there. 

Edgar Laven stood beside Valeria as motionless 
as hersel{ jor some miuutes, then he said ; 

** You do not like it ?”’ 

She turned to him, almost with a start. 

*Yes,’’ she said. “It is a beautiful picture, I 
am sure, although it is not a true one. I am uot 
like that, Mr, liaven; that is me with your faucy 
added as a iast \vuch.” 

“No,” be said, gravely, and with a suppressed 
earnesiness. “ You are wrong; I could add nothing 
to your face. ‘I'he oue on the canvas is a miserable 
caricature of itto me, You like the picture ?”’ 

Vaieria turned her large, frank eyes to him, 

“] like it; but may 1 speak frankly with all my 
heart 7” 

* You may,’’ he said; his words sounded coid and 
abrupt, but he could not trust himself to speak 
fully. 

* Then I will say that it makes me sad; it op- 
presses me. Why have you made me look so mournful, 

so wistful ? 


with a smile of 


BO grave, Could you not paint we with 
# suile?’’ Her voice Lad grown earnest, almost to 
inteusity, as if she were answering a reproach. 
*Did 1 \ook like that? Yes, 1 must have 
looked like that—ielpiess, powerless, unstable, un- 
decided, and ieeble—vh, so feeble! Ob! that face, 


my own, is a rebuke me—a rebuke! What do I, 
sitting there idle aud musing, while duty calls and 
plucks at my elbow ?” 

As if stie had Jost «ll consciousness of his presence, 
she spoke her thoushts—almost like a wail—her 
hauds clasped tightiy on the back of the chair, her 
eyes fixed on the picture, 

“You have done a great thiug, Mr. Raven; you 


have painted, vot only aface, but a poor, feeble 
soul which shrinks from the task it has taken on 
itself. ‘lhe picture is mine, you say; I wiil take it; 


belore my eyes all day aud all night, 
Oh, how 
How 


it shall hang 
aud spur my faltering spirit to its purpose! 
solitary, how miserable it looks sitting there! 
solitary, Low helpless, how alone!” 

Her voice softened for the first time aud suddenly 
at the last word, aud then, as she turned, as if unable 
to bear the picture any longer, he saw two large 
tears staudiug in her dark, exquisitely beautiful 
eyes. 

‘hese two tears broke down the barriers of his 
resolve and restraiut, swept them away as a flood 
sweeps banks aud boundaries with one wild, irre- 
sistible rush 

His Land fell on Lers and clasped it, the fire and 
tenderness of a mighty love burnt in his eyes, his 
lips quivered, parted, and his soul rushed through. 

* Helpless! Alone! Valeria, you are aloneno longer, 
for L will be your companion and your slave! Valeria, 
I love you! Heaven kuows I would have buried 
that love in my heartand kept it from you, but 
your sweetuess has tempted it to freedom! I love 
you! Will you pot give me the right to take your 
life to mine and make it brighter and happier? I 
will devoie my life and my soul to you! ‘hese are 
yours now and ever. You cannot cast them 
from you, for | have given you my heart and my 
love! Valeria, let this dear, sweet hand remain in 
mine for liie—for liie——” 

He broke off suddenly for lack of breath, and a 
cold thrill ran through him and sent the blood bound- 
ing to his heart, for the hand which he had held 
with a passionate clasp was drawn slowly from him, 

A spasm of pain crossed his face and showed in 
his eyes as he felt the hand go from him and saw 
the expresssion of her face. 
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Looking down on him with startled eyes, in which 
surprise, a strange, mournful pain-pleasure com- 
mingled, Valeria’s face grew white aud set; her 
lips quivered, and her hand which she had set free 
pressed her bosom as if to repress the emotion his 
words had produced. 

With a tighteuving of the lips and a sudden pallor, 
Edgar Raven drew himself upright and turned his 
face aside. 

Like all men of his temperament, wien his passion 
mastered him it made him a very slave indeed ; to 
suppress it required a strength almost gigautic, and 
with a fearful intensity he felt that he should have to 
suppress it, for in that one long look at her face he 
had read her answer, 

At last she moved. 

The hand left her bosom and was held towards 
him, 

He turned and, with that look which a man wears 
but once ia his lifetime aud for one woman only, he 
took it. 

“ Forgive me!” she said, in a low, broken voice, 
full of self-reproach and paiu. * I did not know——” 

* That [ loved you as [ have never loved, or shall 
love again.” 

“No!” she said, with a mournful earnestness. 
No, I did not know it, Ou, Heavens, that we had 
not met!” 

“You will not take my love ?”” he said. 

“ ITcannot—I dare not!” she returned, in a voice- 
burst of anguish. 

* Dare not!” and his face blanched. 
pledged to another ?” 

“ Yes—to the dead!” she replied, solemaly. 

Edgar Raveu started. 

“lo the dead!’ and he made a step forward, as if 
he would have caught her to him aud protected her 
from sucha dire faucy; but she drew the slightest 
shade from him, aud with low, firm words, spuken 
brokeuly and with a weary inteusity, said : 

“Yes, tu the dead. I cannot take your love, for 
I have none to give in rewura. 1 dare uotlove! I 
have vowed to love no one untila certain task has 
been performed. What that task is [ may not say : 
enough that it may last my whole life long, and that 

—that—we must part!’’ She turned to him again 
aud held out her haud. “ Forgive me; I did not 
kuow, | did not dream that you would grow to—to— 
love me! Will you touch my hand once more, for 
the last time, in token of that forgiveness ?”’ 

He took her hand—it trembled, in spite of her 
firmuess—aud pressed bis lips upou it with a wild, 
passionate despair, 

* Farewell!” she breathed, moving towards the 
door. “ You will forget me ?” 

“Never!” he said, hoarsely. “Isball leave Eng- 
land to-night for ever; but wherever 1 go, however 
long I may live, I shall always love you: I shall 
never Cease to remember your face, your voice, the 
tuuch of your hand, My love for you will be as long 
as my life.” 

With a sigh of anguish she turned and looked 
once and long on his white, moving face, then, with 
uead lowered aud the hand he had kissed ayaiust her 
heart, she passed from his sight. 

To be continued. 
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An odd ceremony has just taken place at Berlin. 
A jubilee has been celebrated in Brockmann’s Circus 
in honour of a monkey which had completed twenty- 
five years of service. ‘The animal was formally in- 
stalled in the place of kenour ata grand banquet, 
at which, beside those engaged in the establishment, 
there were several representatives of the bar, 

Hex Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of 
Germany (Princess Royal of England) still coutiuues 
the practice of the art of painting, in which she 
showed such marked talent befure she left this 
country years ago. In fact, she isa most enthusiastic 
follower of art, and has a studio arranged in the 
New Palace, Potsdam, where she aud the Crown 
Prince reside. Her Imperial Highness has produced 
several very good portraits of the members ot her 
own family. ‘hese are not ouly good portraits, but 
are most creditable works of art, having qualities 
which show the true touch of the artist rather than 
the treatment of an amateur. 

Tue “ Printer’s Devit.”—The origin of the 
phrase “ printer’s devil” is said to be as follows: 
Aldus Manutius was a printer in Venice, He owued 
a negro boy who helped him in his office; some 
people were superstitious enough to believe him an 
emissary of Satan. He was known over the city as 
the ‘‘little black devil.” Desiring to satisfy the 
curiosity of the populace, he one day publicly ex- 
hibited his boy and proclaimed, ‘‘ I, Aldus Manutius, 
printer to the Holy Church and Doge, have this day 
made public exposure of the priater’s devil. All 
who think he is not flesh and blood come and pinch 
him.” 

‘HE great printing firm of Gerold, at Vienna, cele- 


brated its centennial on October 9, It was in 177, 
that Joseph Gerold became possessed of the Univer- 
sity Printing Office in the Dominicaner Platz—and 
he was in the following year appointed Imperial 
Printer, @ position of great dignity and emolument. 
The business attained large proportious . under 
Joseph’s successor. Oarl Gerold used every endea- 
vour to check the system of piratical printing and to 
modify the severity of the censorship. His name 
was among those attached to a memorial seut to 
Prince Metternich in the zenith of his power, com- 
plaining of this oppressive institution, Carl was 
succeeded by the present heads of the establishment, 
Friedrich aud Moritz Gerold, who supply school- 
books to almost ali the gymnasia and |-schulea 
in Austria, 





WAYSIDE SERVICE. 


Ir I am poor and pinched with cold, 
And famine steals within my-door, 
My raiment scant, and thin, and old, 
And you are prospered more atid more, 
Wait not to ask my name and creed 
Before you help, or pass me by ; 
To-day perform the gracious deed— 
T’li scarcely need you wheu I die. 


If I am met by thieves to-day, 
Aad wounded gore, and left to die, 
And you should find me by the way, 
Attracted by my suffering cry; 
Then come and prove yourself a man, 
And, though the Levite passes by, 
Be thou the good Samaritau— 
I'll scarcely need you when I die. 


If I have strayed from virtue’s path, 
And entered in the door of sin; 
In very truth a child of wrath, 

Defiled in every thought within, 
And you should see from whence | fell, 
Ol! help me then to turn and fy! 
Or pull me from the way to hell— 

I'll scarcely need you when I die. 


If I, in some sad hour of life, 
Go toiling up grief’s heavy grade, 
Worn out with fear, and toil, and strife, 
In steps the lowly Master made, 
And you shou'd meet me on my road, 
As fainting ’neath my cross I lie, 
Come, then, and help me bear my load— 
I’ll scarcely need you when I die. 


If time is passing, as we say, 

And no to-morrow’s sun may rise, 

And you can help a soul to-day 
To look to Heav'n for fresh supplies ; 

If you the cooling draught can give 
To thirsty pilgrims passiug by ; 

Bestow your blessing while they live— 
They'll scarcely need you when they die. 

J.J. M. 





A TRANSLATION of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ has 
been issued by a native Japauese publisher. 

Tue Earl of Lonsdale has announced his intention 
to adopt the Agricultural Holdings Bill in its 
entirety. 

Tue large Turkish ironclad ship “ Messondie,” 
during the time she has been at Chatham, has been 
visited by a large number of officials connected with 
the Turkish Government. She is certainly one of 
the fiaest armour-clad ships ever coustrucied ia this 
country for the Royal Navy or for auy other Power. 
No expense has been spared in the way of fitting up 
the vessel internally, and she is, without doubt, the 
most costly ironclad vessel ever coustructed. 

TRAFALGAR Day.—Notwithstanding the 70th an- 
niversary of the ever-memorable batile of Trafalgar 
was recently celebrated, there still remain nine gal- 
laut veteran officers to commemorate the day, viz. :— 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir George R. Sartorius, K.0.B., 
who is now in his 86th year, was midshipman of the 
* Tonnant ;” Admiral Robert Patton, now in his 86th 
year, was midshipman of the “ Bellerophon ;’’ Ad- 
miral Joseph Gape was first-class volunteer in the 
“ Ajax ;’’ Vice-Admiral Spencer Smyth was midship- 
man of the ‘‘ Defiance ;’? Commander J. H. Sanders, 
in receipt of a pension for wounds, and who is now in 
his 91st year, was master’s wate of the “ Swiftsure ;” 
Commander Francis Harris, a recipient of a naval 
pension, was midshipman of the “ ‘T'emeraire ;’’ Com- 
mander William Vicary, a recipient of the Greenwich 
Hospital pension, was first-ciass yolunteer ia the 
** Achille ;’? Deputy Inspector of Hospitals Peter 
Suther, a recipient of the Greenwich Hospital pen- 
sion, was surgeon in the “‘ Swiftsure;’’ Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Fynmore, R.M., a recipient of the 
Greenwich Hospital pension, was midshipman of the 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 


—_—~.>__—_ 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

Tue bird had flown ; “the victim had escaped the 
met of the fowler.” One item of information, how- 
ever, relating to Mr. Richard Chillingham Mr Lynx 
had obtained—viz., that he had taken the route of 
‘Ostend on his return to England. 

Now, as the Brighton of Belgium is under 90 miles 
from Brussels by the Northern Railway of Belgium, 
and as the journey by Tesmenda, Ghent and Bruges 
was even then performed at the safe rate of 16 miles 
per hour, in less than six hours, for the sum of 5} 
francs, Mr, Lynx determined, to borrow a later phrase 
from an American gen eral and president, “to fight it 
out on that line ;” not omitting to search for such foot- 
prints of Mr. Chillingham as ought to be traceable 
by active inquiry. Indeed, Mr. Lynx had resolved 
to see Mr, Chillingham, himself unseen, and find out 
if he was such a Sphynx as he seemed tobe. So 
thought Mr. Lynx, though he knew no more of (di- 
pus and his riddle than Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s little 
Topsy. 

At each halting station he learned that Mr. Chil- 
Hingham had “ gone on,” and, arrived at Ostend, he 
found himself at full liberty to enjoy a walk ou the 
magnificent esplanade; for the morning train hed 
set‘him downat 11,15 a.m,, and the Dover boat was 
timed for 6.30 p.m. ; but, what was worse, he found 
that Mr. Chillingham had steamed to England the 
night before, so that, arriving in Dover about 11 p.m., 
he would be at least 24 hours before him. That is, 
if he did go to London at all, which was by no mean 
certain. These conjectures sorely perplexed Mr. 
Lynx, who, finding that pumping the Ostend police 
was what he-called trying for water with a dry 
sucker, resigned himself to his position and turned 
intothe Hotel des Bains for a good, substantial Eng- 
lish dinner, at which satisfactory entertainment we 
shall leave him, andcross the Channel to Dover, there 
to look after the soi-disant Richard Chillingham and 
some of his friends. 

“Tt’s all arranged, Joe, ” paid Mr, Ferrett, “ and 
thore’s nothing to prevent its coming off on Saturday 


night. The three boxes have been made in the a and I suppose we may expect him when we seo him, | warning the police and inhabitants of the district.” 
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[FHRRETT READS THE NEWS. | 


rough, and lhave myself finished them even to the 
shipping marks and private brands. I don’t mean to 
change more than three boxes whatever may be the 
number shipped and forwarded. And I'll tell you 
why: it may delay the completion of the job, and 
attract notice. Step here, Joe, and tell me what you 
think of the dummies, as you so well know the look 
of the full ones.” 

Mr. Ephraim Ferrett led tho way, with a shaded 
candle, along a narrow passage into a small yard 
at the back of his lodgings and pointed out 
to his confederate, Joe Paget, a large rough deal box 
or packing case ; it bore on its upper side a nailed-on 
card, inscribed : 

‘*Mr. Ropert Jonas, 
“ Chalton Street, Somers Town, 
This side up—with care, 
*‘ London Bridge Station, (To be called for).”’ 

“ There,” said Mr. Ferrett, lifting off the lid of the 
packing case and taking out one of three small boxes, 
strongly clasped and iron-cornered, apparently 
screwed down and further secured by a small patent 
brass padlock, sealed over the keyhole by tape and 
wax. “There they are, and I defy you, Mr. Guard, 
or any of your mates, to say which is the real and 
which the false box, if you’ll give me five minutes to 
mix them together—eh ?” 

Joe Paget examined them with a critical eye. He 
could detect no flaw in the imitation of the genuine 
bullion boxes, of which he had purloined an “empty ” 
as & pattern. 

“ Each of those,” said Mr. Ferrett, complacently, 
“is exactly up to weight. I reckon it this way, Joe, 
I take roughly the 12 ounces of gold as 50 sovereigns 
—72 lbs. equal to 3,600 coined sovereigns. Or else 
they hold about 864 ounces of bullion or gold dust ; 
this, at 47. an ounce, makes them worth a little more 
than 38,4501. a box. Think of that, Joe, my boy! 
Three boxes—I won't be greedy and risk all by trying 
for more than three three boxes with considerably 
over 10,000/.! Then, Joe, they're not nutes, to be 
robbed of by Israel Fagin. There’s no identification 
of current coin, nor, for that matter, of bar or grain, 
when once I’ve had the crucibling of it—eh, Joe ?” 
and Mr. Ferrett rubbed his hands with glee as he 
looked on the neatly made facsimile boxes. 

Joe seemed thoughtful and depressed, and did not 
answer the appeal. 

“* What's up, Joe? By-the-bye, I've heard nothing 
of Barney Cross, he was to be down to-morrow night, 
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as the saying goes. I don’t want him here, hanging 
about before the time, he’s such a talent for get- 
ting into mischief. Heis to come intothe station 
yard, Joe, and keep the little wicket gate, witha 
loaded preserver under his coat. He will give an 
alarm whistle if danger approaches and we may 
trust him to knock the speech out of anyone foolish 
enough to try to hinder his own or my escape.” 

* You'll have no Barney Cross to play ‘ cover, 
either here or anywhere else,” said Joe Paget, 
moodily. ‘ Let’s go indoors and I'll tell you why.” 

Mr. Ferrett looked surprised, but he softly let 
down the lid of the packing-case and led the way 
back along the passage by which they had entered. 

They seated themselves at the small table by the 
fire, and Joe drew from his pocket a Surrey 
newspaper of the previous day. 

Mr. Ferrett read therein, with a look of disappoint- 
ment that grew into one of exasperation as he pro- 
ceeded, the report of the coroner’s inquest on the 
aged gentleman, the victim of the burglar’s murderous 
violence. Mr, Lynx’s identification taken down by 
the magistrate’s clerk was put in, with the note by 
the reporter that ‘that active and intelligent officer 
was necessarily absent, he being on the continent fol- 
lowing up an important clue which had been discov- 
ered in connection with the great bank robbery. The 
nature of that information we must at present withold 
lest it should interfere with the ends of justice.” 

This last bit of news seemed to please Mr. Ferrett, 
for he stopped at this point, and remarked; 

“Ah! they’re still after young Chesterton. Well, 
I hope they won’t catch him; then the case will be 
an open one, and rest where itis. If I was sure 
they’d convict him if they got hold of him and give 
him ‘a lifer,’ it would be better still. I wonder 
where he’s hiding. Have you any notion, Joe?” 

Joe started, rather surprised at the suddenness of 
the question ; his reply, however, was not neede4, for 
Mr. Ferrett jumped to his feet as he read, a little 
farther on in the newspaper : 

“ The prisoner who proves to be an ex-pugilist and 
a notorious character, many times convicted, anda 
regular jail-bird, had a paper upon him relating to a 
burglary which was to be attempted near Dover by 
himself, assisted by others of the gang. This is in 


the hands of the police, who hope thereby to snare 


the accomplices of this miscreant. This notice of 
the chango of the scene of their depredations from 
Surrey and Hanis to Kent may be of service in fore- 
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“The infernal blockhead!” exclaimed Ephraim Fer- 
rett. “What could he mean by keeping that paper 
about him, when I wrote ‘Destroy this as soon as 
read’ on its very top? I’m very glad they’ve caught 
him, and I hope they'll hang him, as an encourage- 
ment to other fools. There'll be Lynx, or some other 
man-eater, down here to-morrow night, Joe, and 
they'll prow] and watch Snargate Street and there- 
abouts. If they stay, Joe, over Friday it'll epoil the 
finest bit of business P 

“T wish,” said Joe, witha sigh almost @ groan, 
“T’d never had anything to do with thie guard's 
business, nor railways, nor parcels, nor notes, nor 
gold-dust either—I’ve spent three months of the--” 

“ What!” exclaimed the horror-struek Ephraim 
Ferrett, “Joe Paget tarmed skulker and funking a 
ten thousand pound prize when it lies to his hana? 
You can’t mean to back out of this and leave me 
to but hark’ee, Mr. Nightingale,” added he, in a 
sneering tone, “ I knew of a young man who got @ 
confidential situation by a forged charactex, by forged 
testimonials, and by taking the name of another 
young man, and an honest one too. And he’s been 
signing his nameas Nightingale for months past every 
day, and that's a hanging matter. I’m ing, if 
that young man don’t go straight that I'll take a trip 
across the water and senda stamped jetter 
the directors just to look up their Mr. Ni 
and tell "em where to find the right ene.” 

Joe Paget. grew deadly pale. The master-mind hed 
dominated him; the arch-fiend had terrified him 
his thoreagh-paced deviltry. The halting and 
hardened sinner Joe besought his master’s parden. 
He promised compliance with all hie plans, anda 
hearty co-operation in the present sttempt, Ephraim 
affected to have been jesting—Joe thonght it beyond 
a jest—he had never doubted Joe’s pluck, eto, etc, 
but he must not look back ; that waa awia, where it 
‘was safe—indeed, a fortane—to goon . Finally 
Joe, overpersuaded and intimidated, te meet 
Mr. Ferrett on Saturday for the final arrangment of 
the details of their grand coup de main on the London 
gold consigoment. 

“Guard No, —, is wanted in the manager's office,” 
said a porter as Joe Paget stepped out on the platform 
that evening to see to the local parcels for London, 
and to the running up to its position of the brake and 
luggage van to be attached to a “ Grande Vitesse.” 

“ Joe Nightingale’s wanted in the manager’s of- 
fice,” repeated another porter nearer to the guard. 

Joe felt a presentiment of coming evil that he 
could not shake off. He walked slowly into the office 
with the sensation of guilt on his conscience. The 
office was partially in darkness, one lamp only and 
thatin the passage, or entrance, being lighted ; so 
that though he was fully visible to those within he 
could not see distinctly into the place. 

The manager had several papers in his hand, for 
he was very busy, and he called to some one inside: 

“ Here, sir, is Joseph Nightingale, if you wish to 
speak to him; he has little time to spare.” 

A voice replied, which did not sound unfamiliar to 
Joe, but he failed to recognize the speaker in the 
imperfect light. 

“There is some great mistake here, Mr. Super- 
intendent. This is not the Joseph Nightingale 
whose testimonials and character you have shown 
tome. Indeed, he bears no personal resemblance 
to 











The superintendent had stepped behind Joe as the 
stranger thus spoke. 

“Step into my office, sir,” said he to Joe; “this 
matter must be searchingly investigated.” 

Joe stepped farther in, the superintendent and the 
stranger standing in the doorway. 

“ Light the gas here, somebody 
intendent. 

Joe knew the premises well. He stepped aside 
into a little passage, or long closet, having a window 
in it, scarcely four feet from the ground of the street 
outside the station, which was part of the path co- 
vered by the staircase ascending to the crossing- 
bridge of the line. 

‘Lo throw up the sash was the work of an instant, 
and as the sound of the opening window met the 
ears of the men engaged in lighting the lamp Joe 
had made a clear jump out of the premises and with 
a bound was off down a bye-street iuto the darkness 
with the fleetuess of a deer. 

“He's clear off,” said the superintendent, drily. 
“ After him, Johu Clark ; though I suspect we shan’t 


” 
’ 


cried the super- 


see him for some time. How strange! This young 
man, sir, was a favourite here and much trusted, con- 
sidering the short time he’s been on the line; so 
much so that he’s excited the envy of our older hands 


by his promotion. 


It’s only to-day I received a sort 








of hint that there was something mysterious about his 
meetings with an old man who he said, when ques- 
tioned, was his father come down from London to see 
hin. ” 

“I have certainly seen this young man before,” 
said Reginald, musingly ; for he it was, and we have 
just seen the result of his endeavour to see the real 
Joseph Nightingale. “ His face is familiar to me, 
and I believe him to be one Joseph Paget, formerly a 
training-groom, a frequenter of race-courses, and a 
companion of one Ephraim Ferrett, or Bowman, an 
unarticled attorney—do you know that person ?” 

“JT do: and moreover 1 have information from Lon- 
don pointing suspicion against him for recent rob- 
beries on this line. Do you say, Mr. Ohillingham, 
that this fellow who has just mes is a com- 





io or 4A. + of Ber 

“ I do.” 

“ This is important. Shallyou 1 in Dover 
over to-night? I showld be very te introduce 
you toe resident direetor here. must be fel- 
lowed up. Ab, there’s the gug! The Calais boat 
is coming in; we must resume conversation, six, 


opportunity. 

The bell on the pi ae rere 2 ga 
burried off to the Kemiraty ioading Regi- 
one roe the throng 

were his : 
which epossed the gangw womyestroemtiy mon ent 
ceived Bir Robert P and his r Amina, 
arm-in-arm with William Sherlock! felt a sick 
faintness as the thought rughed on him of his outeast, 


condition, the consequences of his ewn aa es 


f and vicious courses, 


aera nt hana Sil areas 


He could not allow him to continue his jour- 


ney without a recognition and a word. He entered 
the veatibule of the “ Lerd Warden ” and as Captain 
Sherlock stayed behind to give same directions to a 
porter Reginald stepped upse him, and was 

shaken hands with anda promise made te be 

him iu a few moments. 

This promise was kept, so soon as he had seen Sir 
Robert and his daughter fairly settled, 

“| fear this is premature, my dear friend,” said 
William Sherlock ; “they have not traced Bowman 
yet, and until he isin custody everybody tells me 
nothing can be said to be done.” 

“ That is the very reason I have risked this voy- 
age,” replied Reginald. “I must be the instrument 
of retribution on that scoundrel, as it is against me 
that his venomous malice has been concentrated. I 
take it as a good omen that my very first has 
led to a remarkable discovery. I told you that one 
of my objects in visiting England would be tosee the 
guard of the Dover train, named Joe Nightingale, 
whose knowlecege of me and of this robbery appeared 
so remarkable. Well, I have seen him, and he is 
not honest Joe Nightingale but one Joe Paget, a 
knavish confederate of Ephraim Ferrett, under his 
alias of Bowman.” 

Here there was a slight interruption and some little 
bustle: it was occasioned by the passengers by the 
packet from Ostend. 

“Tam overwhelmed! Let me congratulate you, 
my dear—a—a—Chillingham ~ 

And he hesitated, for he saw a man standing hard 
by, and evidently listeming to their conversation. 
The fellow, however, slunk off quickly as the eap- 
tain’s eye rested on him, and he resumed ; 

“I would strongly advise you to return to Bel- 
gium or France immediately, and commonicate your 
whereabouts to me at the Army and Navy Club, 
where my letters are forwarded. Good bye! Hea- 
ven bless you, and may we soon see you in the arms 
of your father, and delighting the hearts of your 
friends. Good bye!” 

And again the hearty sailor wrung the hand of 
Reginald Cheaterton. 

* 





**You have had a Mr. Chillingham here, I be- 
lieve ?’’ said Mr. Lynx, bowing himself into the 
superintendent’s office at the railway terminus. 

“Yes, Mr. Lynx, we have, anda very remarkable 
discovery he made. We've had a guard on our line 
some months by the name of Joe Nightingale. He 
got on by forged testimonials anda false reference, 
and is not Joe Nightingale at all, but one Joe 
Paget——” 

* Yes, I see—a personating dodge; and did this 
Mr. Chillingham know Joe Paget ?” 

“Exactly; he reeognized him at once.” 

* Bravo!” ejaculated Mr. Lyox. ‘‘I saw through 
his diszuise—he was shaking hands with Sailor 
Sherlock—he’s Reginald Chesterton! But you've 
turned the keys on Joe Paget, of course?” 

“* Worse luck, we’ve not ; he’s got off—for the pre- 





sent. But what did you say about young Chester 
ton?” 

Mr. Lynx affected not to hear the question, and 
went on 

“ss r. 
said ?” 

* Almost immediately.” 

“Right; I'll step across the road fer a minute or 
two. You'll kindly keep Mr, Ohillingham engaged 
fora few minutes,as I have some gpecial business 
with him.” ; 

Mr. Lynx wanted an exenge to return to 
the ‘‘ Lord Warden” and keep aa upon his maa, 
Fortune served him, for he saw crossing the 
read to the booking-office — the Ostend steam- 
ang and saw him money for his passage 

y fhe next day’s bees te the name of Richard 


am, 

Mr. x laughed with the smothered gleo of a 
les. His prey was yor fi M8: ' 

maauspectivg young man was 0 the 
) atiicn, satiafied that he had complied 
‘the wishes of hig best friend in not prolonging 
, wad also resolving to direot the 
— op men ayer pry gd preliminary, as 
thought, t ] et. 
these Bons toes 


‘Chillingham is coming back here, you 


With tered the office, hoping to 
Genta penstingn stebine ket ters 

not ut there 

lag come plot of the canning raim goneealed 
wader this at present inexplicable metamorphosis of 
Jue iutoe guard, under the alias of 


was eourteous and obliging, 
ormatien to communicate. 


Indved, up to the Anat Joe had bsen en- 
dove talked, Mr. ob- 
eanchamaasons who, shake of tho 
bead to enaure his noticed, behind 
aed tute a inner where he 
hear aud see all that 
oy with an expression of 
when a j appeared in the plat- 


| 


The man, a stalwart fellow, threw his arm against 
the post and his body against the opposite one. 

“Mr. Reginald Chesterton, I believe ?” said a voice 
from behind, in a polite tone. 

Reginald turned, and was dumbfounded at finding 
himself face to face with Mr. Lyax. 

“T's a painful duty, Mr. Chesterton,” said the 
officer, blandly, “ very mach so, You are my pri- 


soner. As you are’a pomewss | suppose you wild 
not compel me to any harsh measures for your cus- 
tody. I will take your word, sir, as to not making 


any attempt to 
to avoid public notice.” 

“Can I communicate with my friends ?” 

“Not till we reach London, and I have reported 
to the authorities.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said the heart-broken R>ginald. 
“T am your prisoner.” 

Mr. Lynx immediately seoured an entire compart- 
ment in a carriage by affixing on it, by permission, a 
board with the word “ Engaged,” and, taking ‘his 
seat opposite to hin prisoner, chatted with the non- 
chalance of @ casuam acquaintance, while the passen- 
gers took their seats, or saw their luggage safely 


stowed in the van, 

The whistle blew. Reginald saw, without sur- 
prise, that it was a new guard called on suddenly for 
extra duty. The snorting engine changed its loud 
drumming and jerks for short, fluttering pants, the 
whirring wheels stilled their clanking, smooth ex 
press speed was rapidly attained, and in w little over 
two hours the South Eastern Railwey—for as yet the 
London, Chatham and Dover was not—discharged 
its voyagers at London Bridge. 

That night Reginald Ohesterton—his offence, 
ture, and identification being duly entered in 
charge-book —was locked in one of the cells of the 
station attached to the head-offices of the Metropoli 
tan Police in Scotland Yard, Westmiaster. 


, and send away my man, 60 as 





CHAPTER XLI¥V, 


Arafew minu tes after eight the next morning 
Mr. Lynx had pulled the visitors’ bell at No—, 
Torrington Square, and had told the domestic that 
he would await, Mr. Gilbert’s convenience to see him 
upon the business mentioned in a little note which 
he handed to her, to be delivered so soon as her 
master should be stirring. 

This, the young woman said, need occasion no de- 
lay, as Mr. Gilbert was already in his writing-room, 
and thither, after having taken up the note, the 
servant showed him the way. 

Mr. Lynx knew full.well that the gentleman he 
was about to see would view the success of his 
search with disfavour, though he might not think 
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r so to express himself, but Mr. Lynx was pre- 
rare and honoree fully consoled by anticipation 
of the advertized reward. — ’ 

Mr, Lynx bowed himself in and found Mr. Gilbert 
with the note between his finger and thumb, said 
note merely sppoacint, in the most laconic terms, 
the captare of Reginald and the claim of his captor 
to the one hundred pounds reward announced to be 

yable on application to the manager of the 
Chartered Mercatitile Bank. 

“Sad business this, Mr. Lynx,” said Mr. Gilbert, 
* ¢here can, however, be but one opinion of —_ 
cleverness anid activity in éffecting the appreheti- 
sion of this most unfortunate y man and as 
little doubt that he are fully enti to the re- 
ward, which shall wt once be paid you: But I 
should wish your opinion as to the possibility of 
postponing for a few days the examination of the 

before & magistrate, as I hope by that 
time to obtain some further evidence towards clear- 
in; the mysterious case.” 

Sa. Lynx's twofold object was goined, that ob- 
ject, candour confesses, was, first, the securing of 
the reward ; secondly, the exaltation of his reputa- 
tion as a detective by the eaasare of an offender of 
superior social rank and intelligence. 

@ therefort at once adoped the new role of sym- 
pathy with the ptisoner and at once placed himself 
at the service of ‘his friends, some.of whom were so! 
lately his accusers. 

‘Tam sure, sit, every one must feel, as I do, that 
it is the duty of the law toclear an innocent man 
just es meh as itis to convict 4 guilty one. Itis 
not for me to go beyond my htmble calling in en- 
deavouring to bring suspected persons. to answer 
before the ee yor and judges for the offences 
they’re charged with. It isn't for rie to decide on 
ther guilt or mnocente. , observe 


I may, however. 
that as your bank is it this case the prosectitor and | ‘4 


as there ie this ble ciretmstancde in the case, 
that the prosecution don’t believe, ftom informa- 
tion they heve since reveived, that they have 


bring him up for a 

authorities: at Scotland 

Office, are communicated with. 

of the duty, terete | instructions wernt, and now, 

in if you'll five me the office as to how I can be 

serviceable ima further search after the principal 

criminal! I shall be happy to place my bést endea- 
ir 

vours at your disposal and do my utmost to bring 

the real offenders to j - 


“Very good, oe indeed, Mr. Lynx. Your 


sentiments, as as your action in this painful 
case do you meals eredh There is @ man of the 
name of Bowman, once an attorney’s Clerk, woll 
acquainted with Reginald Chesterton’s handwriting 
and who has already plundered the unfortunate 
young man in a bill transaction,” 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I have myself a knowledge 
of some passages in the life of Mr. Ferrett, for 
that’s his real.name”—Mr. Gilbert assented—“ and 
I have for some time been convinced that his tricks 
would bring him under my notice and tliat. of the 
criminal courts. One of his gang is now in Guild- 
ford jail on a charge of ary and murder.’’ 
Mr. Gilbert-looked horrified. “Yes, sir, it amounts 
to that; and another, so | learnt last night from my 
omens as We eatie up to London, has just made 

is escape from Dover, where he would have been 
taken into custody and locked up for a false written 
character and personating another nian. By these 
means, and perhaps forgery, he got iuto tie confi- 
dential situation of a guard on the railway. Owing, 
however, to his being recognized by Mr. Reginald 
atthe Dover station he got alarmed and has ab- 
sconded.” 

** You surprise me, Mr. Lynz. Is there a hope of 
that fellow's apprehension P” 

“Of course there is, sir, if it’s made worth a 
man's while. He’s not been got into that guard’s 
situation for nothing, not he. There's a ‘plant’ 
somewhere behind, and Bowman’s in that plant, 
in what way it shall be my business to find out.’’ 

“ Bat my object is to trace the offence agaifist our 
establishment and the public and the excalpation of 
our former clerk.’’ 

“ Precisely so: and that is mime. Joe Paget isa 
confederate of Bowman, and we find him ina position 
of trust, by means of Bowman’s contrivance. Jue 
Paget is at Dover ; now as Mr. Ferrett is not in Lon- 
don, tor has he been for some time, I should say 
he’s not far off Dover also. Then there’s a bit o’ 

aper found on the fellow in custody for the Frimely 

arylary, of which l’vea copy,” here Mr. Lynx drew 
out his many partitioned pocket-book and selected 
@ half-sheet of note-payer. “ “Come down to Dover, 
Snargate Street, opposite number fourteen,’ and 
cetera, and cetera. The original isin a lawyer's 
writing, and | think we may say, putting this to 
that, something was contriving on that line o’ rail 
which would have astonished people when it did 
come off. Now, sir, if yon will give your sanction for 
my goimg to Dover to look up Mr. Bowman and his 
gang. why I'll just step down to Scotland. Yard, 





get my leave from the dons, and be on the trail of 
Mr. Bowman and his friends this very afternoon. 
it may so happen that Joe Paget has made track 
from that place withoutjbeing able to give warning 
to his master. Self-preservation, sir, is @ first law of 
na ”» 


ter. 

Mr. Gilbert listened with approval & “4 thief- 
eatcher’s ns, aid-at once p t, Lynx in 
ronseicbdays 7 promised reward with the pleasant 
prospective thata similarly sucessful result of his 
seareh for the real gulprits would be even yet more 


ive. 
Thus whetted in his “ sacred hanger for gold” Mr. 
Lynx departed, followed by Mr, Gilbert’s best wishes 

in his search. 


in 

The man-huuter did not-allow the grass to grow 
under hisfeet. His congé was easily obtained upon 
his explaining to Sir Fredrick Mayne and Colonel 
Bower, both of whom he fortunately found in their 
offices, the position of affairs aud the motives of his 
search. 


He also proposed, with the assent of the pro- 
secution, the detention of Reginald until his retarn, 
or at any rate for a few days; when, should his 
quest prove fruitless, he would attend the examina- 
tion in chief of the prisoner at Bow Street. prepared 
to give evidence of identity and his capture. : 

This business aéttled, he hastened ,to apprise his 
prisoner of the weloorhe postponement of his com- 
pulsory appearance in the dock, not forgetting to 
magnify the friendly part he had taken therein, and 
a little after one o’clock Mr. Lynx was prowling the 
streets of Dover. 


* * * * * 


Ephraim Ferrett, sat in his ‘poor, but neat and 
eleanly lodging in the back street we have already 


esr: 

He had decorated the mantel pieco with small 
Tead-bronze figures, and just made a preseutof-a 
pair ef couchent greyhounds, suited for ornaarents 


| OF p&per-weigate, to his lundlord aad laudlady, the 


former, an honest hardworking light porter and 
colléctor toa shipping grocer ; aad these good people, 
80 far from suspecting the character of their lodger, 
were in high delight at the gouerosity aad liberal 

merit of the excellent commercial gentleman who 

, for a month ut least, perhaps me — he he 
might be called away suddenly to Paris, aud 
would in that case like to leave his goods in 
honest keeping, engaged their front and back par- 
lous, and the use of the little shed in the yard for 
the deposit of his merchandise. 

Mr. Ephtaim Ferrett felt that the oritical moment 
for the “grand coup” was drawing near. He had 
Onceagain inspected his three durling dummies in 
the packing-case in the shed, and figured, ia imagi- 
nation, how much dearer, to himself as well as 
their owners, the three richly filled bullion boxes 
would be. 

He returned to his humble fireside, and having 
placed before himself a small brown stoneware to- 
bacdo jat with a circular leaden lid, loaned to him 
by his worthy landlord, he filled his webl-coloured 
short meerschaum therefrom, compounded a stiff 
glass of grog ftom a bottle labelled “* London gin,’ 
aided by @ small tin t-a-kettle, and placidly betook 
hintself to smoke-wreathed visions of the impending 
tobbery—or “ equitable exchunge,’’ as he facetiousiy 
termed it—togetuer With all serts of precautions 
against failure, with schemes fur tae prevention of 
pursuit, and the escape of ail concerned—fivst, of 
course, of his precious self, aad secondarily of 
his humbler accomplices. 

“The thief doth fear each bush an officer,” and in 
the sanie way every sound is questioned with ap- 
prehension by the man who is conscious that 
discovery of his real character must mean @ jail 
and conviction. 

Mr. Ferrett’s bland and self-satisfying cogitations 
were changed for a slight palpitation of tue heart. 
This was occasioned in this wise. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, and as the family of 
the house Were especially “early people,’ and, as 
he supposed, were already abed and asleep, he felt 
uneasy, as there were no other lodgers, at hearing a 
key placed in the door and its larger lock forced 
back, Mrs. Goodbody having already ‘‘ put up” the 
latch-catch of the spring with a piece of frewood 
for the special purpose of her husband’s letcing 
himself in, “‘ on this night only,’ as the playbills 


say. 

Te door creaked complainingly, and Mr. Ephraim 
opened a chink of l:\ght into the passage by holding 
his own room-door in his haad to reconnoitre the 
supposed stealthy intruder, 

“ Hope [| haven’t distarbed you,” said the apolo- 
getic light-porter. “Its my monthly elub-nigit, 
mister. Beg pardon, |’m sure, if I’ve disturved 
you—my missus pats up the catch for mo, you 
see 

Mr. Ferrett again breathed freely. He perceived 
that his ex-ellent landlord’s speech was thick and 
his face redder than usual, 


** Don’t mention it, my good sir,”’ said Ephraim ; 
“I was just taking a quiet whiff after a hard day 
out. Comein,”’ added Mr. Ferrett, in a whisper. 

He whispered because it wae clear that Mr. 
Goodbody was in dread of awakening the upstairs 
echoes of his volible and prolific spouse, who was 
already ing in ch with six blessed babies 
(the two latest arrivals being twins) iu the two 
small rooms on the upper and only floor. 

‘Come in, my good man, and just take a night- 
cap to warm you this ¢eold, damp evening,” whis- 
pered Ephraim. 

Mr. Goodbody grinned all over his honest face. 
His ‘‘extra pint” at the club, and an additional 
imbibing of “ the rosy ’’ at the bar of the “ Pig and 

Whistle” on his coming out had raised his courage, 
and though he eonfined himself to “nods and 
beeks and wreathed smiles,” he readily aevepted 
the proferred stiff tambler, aud tossed it off “like 
® man,’ as Mr. Ephraim expressed it. 

‘Then, making another grimace of satisfaction, he 
nodded his head as gravely ag my Lord Barleigh, 
and proceeded (having slipped off his high-lows 
on the little bit of matting in the passage) to as- 
cend the narrow staircase on all-fours, much after 
rae fashion of the brown bear in the pit at the 
“69 — 

“That will do,’ said Mr. Ferrett, looking after 
him; “he’s saie for an extra snooze on Sunday 
morning. He! he’s woke the partuer of his joys, 
and she’s done the same by 86 ot four of the 
youngest pledges of affection, What a confounded 
din to be sure !”’ 

Mr. Ferrett iooked earefally at the door-fasten- 
ings. We muy'be sure that be-palled ott the little 
atick of lirewood im the catoh, and then quietly and 
softly shot the lock with the stoat. door-key. 

“ dark!’ Was it the wind that so suspiciously 
shakes the shutterg of his little parlour- window. 
The noise is curious. Mr. Ferrett, sat down to 
enjoy, cynically, we nsust donfess, the somewhat 
discordant ensemble winch the Goodbody cneir of 
cherabia had now got up for the special edification 
of paturfamilias. in one point, however, the little 
Goodbodies were at a serious and often painful dis- 
advautage when compared with the cherwvie choir 
as depicted by the old masters. They had all of 
them that provision for sitting down, and therefore 
that broad end for whipping, which the little 
bodiless heads aud wings so provokingly lack, and 
many a time when they, mm imitation of their celestial 
prototypes, ‘ coutimually do ery,” the heavy, horny 
hand ot Mrs. Grizzel Goodbody increased and pto- 
longed their wailings and lamentations. 

“bush ye prevty warbling choir, your thrilling 
atrains awake my pains,’ sung My. Pphraioy, deri- 
sively, but ste tne row weut on. The alto-soprano 
of Mrs. Goodbody held @ fiae dominance over the 
various smaller piping-trebles of the junidt voice- 
stops in the matrimonial organ, while the growling 
bass of Mr. Goodvody formed a fine ground of 
tnterjectioual grumbimgs aud remonstrances. 

Mr. Ferrets ‘‘laugned consumedly,’’ as Scrub 
says, and applauded Mmmself hugely that he had 
never put hiurself in position of being, as Mrs. Good- 
body described him to her friends when-in com- 
plavent humour, “‘ the proud father of six of the 
finest boy bavbies im Dover, all on ’em straight- 
limbed and not oueon 'em with aw speck on its skin, 
and fit Wucn taey're old enough tosarve Her Majesty 
the Queen, Heaven bless ner!’’ None of which 
biessings did Mr. Ephraim Ferret see the slightest 
cause for envylug tae “proud porter” on his 
twenty-live shillings a-week. 

Mr, Mphvaim puffed forth a dense volume of 
tobacco tune and ouee more filled his meersunaum. 
Lhere was # momeutary lull in the vocal storm 
ab 





ove. 

© Dkc-tk-tk-tk,’’ as a key or some hard steel 
implemeut was gently but firmly struck against 
the won fastenings of the shutter. 

Mr. Merrett rose quietly, deposited his pipe on 
the tabiewaod applied nis ear to the window. 

“ 'Dic-bik-tk-tK-,” @ pause, and a short cough, 
‘“ Ahem !’’ as of clearing the throat. 

* Le’s Joe, as l’m alive!” said Ephraim. ‘“ Why, 
what tae deuce can have happened? He ought to 
be about Canterbury. Psuaw! he ought to be 
nearing London by tuis time. Ahem!’ 

And Miyhraiwm, acknowledging tne signal, gently 
unlucked the street door and peered into the dark. 
Less. 

in an instant Joe had slipped inside and into the 
parlour. 

Yue door was refastened, and Ephraim waited 
impatiently till Joe had “taken tue stopper out of 
bis mouth,’’ that his listener’s ear might drink in 
nig tidings. 

We need not repeat the story of Reginald’s 
recognition of the pseudonymous Joe Nightingale 
as the actual Jov Paget, of his timely jump, his 
cleur run into the fields, where he had remained 
hid until all was quiet, and how necessity, for he 





had bat a shilling or two in his pockets, was with- 
out even his great coat, and had no provision, had 
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driven him back to Ephraim at risk of appre- 
hension. 

Ephraim was all amort. He, in his heart of heart, 
cared little for Joe’s position, save as it might com- 
promise his own safety. ie 

‘he crushing blow to his avaricious soul was the 
utter failure of his nefarious scheme when it 
appeared on the very eve of fruition. He sat him- 
self down and, resting his elbows on the table, 
buried his unkempt, grizzled, gray head in his 
hands. It was Joe’s turn to speak. 

‘““]’yecome to you, Mr. Ferrett,”-said he, “ for 
means to leave the coantry—our game’s up here,” 
added he. “I shall go to Canady, where they’re 
great upon horse-people as knows a ‘thing or two, 
and——” 

“Hold your silly prate, will you?” exclaimed 
Ephraim, looking up at Joe with an expression of 
such fierce malignity that he positively shrank 
back. “Is this a time, you blockhead, to be drivel- 
ling about going abroad, and our game being up, 
and such skimble-skamble? You're known here as 
well as the town-crier, and you would be grabbed 
on board any boat that leaves the port for a month 
or two to come as safe as if your name and address 
were pinned on your back! Go to Canada! Yes, 
if the road lies through Newgate you may havea 
chance——” ; 

Joe interrupted, apologetically, “I only said 
Canady because I didn’t know where else to go. 
It won’tdo to stay hereabouts.”’ 

‘* Certainly not, Joe,” replied Ephraim, cooling 
down, ‘‘nor me either. Joe, hereare dark whiskers, 
round beard and a wig—slip them on. I meant these 
for that confounded ass, Barney Cross, who'll get 
what he deserves. Luckily, he knows nothing, so he 
can’t tell anything—not even who sent him the 
letter. The idiot did not destroy it when he found 
he was in the hands of the Philistines. Let that 
ass.” 

. You don’t think our game up ?” said Joe, firmly- 
“Then I do, and, what’s more, I’m not sorry for it, 
if that was all, I felt all cold when I saw young 
Chesterton hiding for his life, and knowing what I 
did of ——” 

“Why didn’t you split and put ’em on me?” 
hissed Mphraim, maliciously. “On your old master, 
whos made a man of you and would have made 
your fortune if you dare to do as he advises.” 

‘lam no informer, nor one who peaches on a 
pal in trouble,” said Joe, sulkily. 

‘Who said you were, you thin-skinned simple- 
ton?’’ said Ferrett, forcing a smile. ‘‘ Come, get 
on with your dress.”” 

During this conversation the hirsute additions, 
which were well connected with the skin by secret 
horsehair springs, were donned by Joe. 

Next he was wrapped in a velveteen jacket and 
corduroy trousers and a slop, with a cheap fur 
travelling-cap, but here Ephraim’s wardrobe gave 
in. 
A slight noise outside occasioned the deposit of 
Joe into the shed, but it proved a false alarm, and, 
having been supplied by Ephraim with four 
sovereigns and some small silver and coppers, Joe 
slipped forth into the blackness of a January night 
across a cart-yard and made his way to the lee of 
a haystack, where he determined to lurk until the 
first streak of day should enabie him to take the 
road and make his way to the labyrinth of London 
as he best might. 

Ephraim was reiieved on one point. 

As yet the ruinous discovery of Joe Paget's 
identity had given no immediate clue to his— 
Ferrett’s—whereabouts, but in case of his appre- 
hension it might not long be so, 

Ferreti’s faith in Joe’s staunchness was some- 
what shaken by his recent behaviour and speech. 

“T'll cut the whole of ’em, the whole ragged lot. 
I’m simply disgraced by robbing in such company, 
as Falstaff has it. I'll disappear for awhile. I 
think Paris air anda stroll through the Louvre with 
a pick-up now and then ata tente-et-quarante might 
amuse a gentleman’s retirement while he awaits 
the drop-scene of the Chesterton comedy in 
England and abroad. There's no time tolose. I 
shail leaye Dover by early boat and, agreeing with 
Mr. Joe Paget that our game is up, [ shall try what 
a single-handed play in Paris can do until such time 
as things bave settied down at Broadmoor for better 
or for worse.” 

Mr. Ferrett’s change of costume was of a far more 
ae character than that of his subordinate, 

oe. 

He had, however, reckoned without his host. 

He strclled down to the pier, having left a note 
for his landlady on the table to the effect that he 
had gone to dine “‘a little way out with a friend, at 
whose house he should stay for a day or two.” 
Meanwhile he left a half-sovereign on account of 
rent and gave minute directions for the safe- 
keeping or his “articles de Paris’’ and packing- 
cases, and hoped to find all correct on his return. 

Mrs. Goodbody, who was late in rising that morn- 
ing, pocketted the half-sovereign with great glee, 


accepted as plain truth every statement of so good 
a lodger, conscientiously corded and locked up his 
trumpery “ property ’’ and awaited his promised re- 
turn. 

That never came. 

_Mr. Ferrett, as we have said, strolled down to the 
pier. 

He had miscalculated fearfully—-there was no 
Sunday morning boat! 

He became alarmed and uneasy. The day was 
fine; he walked out of the town into the fields, 
keeping a sharp lookout for any stranger who might 
approach him and avoiding as much as possible 
popular observation. 

A sudden thought struck him that he would pro- 
long his journey to Folkstone, in which he was 
favoured by a lift by a retarn chaise he met on the 


road, 

From Folkstone he doubted not to reach the op- 
posite coast, and in Boulogne he resolved to make 
his coup d@’essai on French soil as a chevalier 
d’industrie. 

Here we must for awhile leave him to see how 
other persons fare in this embarrassing conjuncture 
of circumstances. 


(To be continued.) 








BURIED SECRETS. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


Arter her interview with Dalyell in the street at 
night, as we have narrated, and obtaining from him 
the larger portion of the two hundred pounds which 
he had in turn obtained from young Lady Redmond, 
Lolette hurried away, finding in an adjacent street a 
hansom cab, which she hired to convey her to her 
new lodgings at Camden Town, 

These lodgings were very comfortable, bordering 
upon the luxurious. She had excellent attendance ; 
she made few acquaintances, drove daily, and lived 
a life different in very many respects from her former 
one with Mrs. Flint. 

The revelation of her true identity had, as has 
been indicated, wrought an esseutial change in her 
character. 

She cared no longer for Bingley’s Music Hall, for 
the applause of its frequenters, for pot-house songs 
and dances. In Varley Street, Camden Town, were 
snug little detached houses, with snug little gardens, 
shut in by tall walls and palings. 

From her upper window Lolette could see children 
at play in the, gardens and mothers sewing at the 
windows. 

She witnessed the return of fathers from their 
day’s business and caught glimpses of pleasant 
home interiors and happy domestic life, that some- 
how made her heart ache, 

A vague longing grew up within her to lead just 
such a quiet, respectable life as these women did ; to 
be interested in little things, in flowers and sewing, 
as they were. 

She had no love for Dalyell. In her picture of a 
home he had little share. 

She believed that she would be quite happy by 
herself, with two servants to wait upon her, and she 
was impatient to begin her experiment. 

This fancy was at total variance with her nature, 
and would at its longest be but short-lived. Her 
love for the footlights and applause, for glare and 
tinsel, was a part of herself, and could not long be 
set aside. Perhaps becaus®it was but a caprice with 
her, which made her so eager for the accomplish- 
ment of her new desire. 

‘There was nothing in her poor, shallow, frivolous 
nature to render a solitary life long endurable, to 
brighten lonely hours, but she had not sufficient 
self-knowledge to comprehend this. Injher longing 
to present as great a contrast as possible to Jack 
Cartwright, her father, she would, in her present 
state of mind, almost have become a nan. 

She had given Dalyell a fortnight in which to pre- 

pare a@ home for her. Only half this time had 
— when one day a little adventure happened 
to her. 
She had been out shopping—a very favourite em- 
ployment with her—and the afternoon had deep- 
ened into evening. The usual November drizzle 
was wetting the pavements and rendering um- 
brellas necessary. ‘The gas-lamps were lighted 
and the shop-windows were bright behind their 
misty panes. 

Lolette had no cab, and had paused before an 
alluring shop-window filled with goods, with prices 
marked upon them on large cards, and was ponder- 
ing upon the relative merits of two pieces of bright- 
coloured velveteen, when a street-Arab brushed 
past her. 

Lolette turned around, fierce as a tigress, and 
grasped him in her large, firm hand. ‘I'he boy had 
his hand in her pocket, his fingers closed around 





her purse. At her unexpected onset he wa, 





frightened, and began to whimper and beg for 
mercy. 

He was some twelve or thirteen years of age, 
lithe and slender, brown, dirty and ragged, with 
tangled, uneven locks hanging over his forehead, 
and with an impish face, full of cunning beyond his 


ears. 
ms You little villain !” cried Mrs Dalyell. “I've a 
good mind to send you to prison, you little thief. 
What is your name, sir?” 

“ Tt’s Mike, ma’am. Let me go this time, lady,” 
pleaded the young pickpocket, tearfally. “It’s the 
first time, indeed, ma’am !’’ 

“T don’t believe you,” said Lolette, looking 
around in vain fora policeman. ‘* What do you 
steal for ?” 

‘* I has to live,” said Mike, with a sort of offended 
dignity. “I has to eat, like other folks, and have 
clothes to wear.” 

Lolette gave a glance ot his apologies for gar- 
ments. 

“Do you make much money by stealing?” 

“No, miss. Some weeks business is dull, and I 
don’t make a brass fardin; then again business is 
brisk and I get enough to keep me comfortable a 
month,” answered the young thief, as gravely as if 
his pursuit were legitimate and commendable. : 

*** Business’ seems to have been dull lately,” 
observed Mrs. Dalyell. ‘You are thin as a pipe- 
stem. Thieving don’t pay,.young man. First you 
know you'll be sent to prison.” 

The boy wriggled in her grasp, interpreting her 
my probably as a menace, but she held him 

ght. 

** Wouldn’t you like to be respectable ?”” pursued 
Lolette, with a new idea in her head. “It isa fine 
thing to be res; ble, Mike. No fear of prison or 
police if you'll be respectable.” 

“But would'it pay?” demanded Mike, shrewdly 
and quickly. 

“Yes, a thousand times better than thieving, 
You would have good clothes, comforts that you 
don’t have now, no fear of policemen, Mike, as I 
told you, and you’d have a good bed to sleep on.” 

Mike’s face lengthened. 

“Such things don’t come to the like of me,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Who'd do all that for me, ma’am ?”’ 

“IT would,”’ said Lolette. “Now look here. Iam 
going to have a home of my own in the country. I 
shall have two servants, and I would as soon keep 
a third. I wanta boy like you, a sharplittle fellow, 
to work for me, What do you say? CanI trust 

‘ou ?” 
shen *Pends on what you want me “to do, and what 
you pay me,” . 

“T'll give you a suit of clothes to begin with,’’ 
said Mrs. Dalyell. “And I’ll pay you five shillings 
a week and your travelling expenses. And your 
work will be easy.” 

The boy looked incredulous, but after some farther 
parley consented to enter her servise. 

“You can’t come to my lodgings looking like 
that,” said his patroness. “I am going to trust 
you, Mike, so come with me,” 

She marched him toa shoemaker’s in the neigh- 
bourhood and provided him with a pair of stout 
boots. 

The boy had never owned such luxury before, 
and looked upon her as a beneficent being, entitled 
to his warmest gratitude. 

Then Lolette took him toa slop-shop, also near 
at hand, and fitted him out with a suit of ready- 
made garments of a gray colour, with a considerable 
eruption of bright brass buttons in every available 
place. A cap completed Mike's outfit. 

He retired into a back closet of the tailor’s es- 
tablishment, and soon after came out with a clean 
face, attired in his new suit, and fairly beaming 
with delight. 

Lolette took his hand and they returned to the 
street, Here she gave him five bright shilling 
pieces. 

“These are your first week’s wages,”’ she de. 
clared, ‘‘ Every week I will give you five shillings. 
If you are very sharp and serve me better than I 
expect, I will make it a shilling a day.’’ 

**T would do anything for you,” said Mike, count- 
ing his money and bestowing it in one of his 
pockets. ‘I could almost work steady to please 
you, ma’am.” 

“T don’t want you to work in that way,” said 
Lolette. ‘‘ Come with me and 1’ll show you what I 
want of you.” 

She called a cab and, taking the boy with her, 
proceeded to Park Lane. 

Alighting at a corner, the two walked slowly 
along, stopping at a point directly opposite Thorn- 
combe House. 

“Do you see that big house?” asked Lolette, in- 
dicating it with a forefinger. 

Mike signified that he did. 

““There’s grand folks lives there,” said Mrs. 
Dalyell. “A big lord, the Earl of Thorncombe. 
- you suppose you’d know the house in the day- 

me 7” 
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“Know it? I wish 1 had as much money as I’d 
know it!’ replied the lad, 

The honse was not lighted. The two, the woman 
and the boy, were still standing in the darkness and 
rain, close under the park palings, when the door 
of Thorncombe House opened and Piers Dalyell 
appeared on the threshold. 

He was clad in his great-coat and still held his 
hat in his hand. He was waiting for a hansom 
which the servant had ordered. A single gas-jet 
was burning in the hall, and its full glare rested 
upon his countenance, bringing out every feature 
into bold relief. 

“ What good fortune that we should see him!’’ 
ejaculated Lolette. ‘‘ Watch that man, boy! Fix 
his face in your mind. Study it so that you would 
know him in anywhere.”’ 

The boy did as directed. Dalyell waited some 
minutes for his cab, then entered it and drove away 
to his club. 

‘** Would you know him again, Mike ?’”’ questioned 
his patroness. 

“Indeed I would, ma’am. I'd know him any- 

where.” 
“This is the work I want of you, Mike, and it’s 
honest work, mind. That man’s name is Dalyell. 
He’s a kind of hanger-on to the earl that lives in that 
house. I don’t know this Dalyell as well as I mean 
to. I want you to watch him, to follow him every- 
where, to every house he goes to, to every place he 
visits. Find out all he does, And every morning 
you must come to me. at my lodgings report all 
that you have discovered.” 

“And that is all you want for these clothes and 
the five shillings a week ?”’ 

“That is all. But you must follow him out of 
town, if he goes ; you must see, if possible, whom he 
meets. If he sees any woman, you must tell me 
that. You must be sharp, Mike, for he is watchful. 
Is this a bargain?” 

Mike assented. The work laid out for him was in 
consonance with his tastes. 

“That is all, then. Now I'll show you where I 
live, so that you can come to me every morning.” 

They returned to the cab and drove to Varley 
Street, Camden Town. They alighted at Lolette’s 
residence, and the boy fixed the address in his mind. 
Then he disappeared in quest of lodgings, and Mrs. 
Dalyell sought her own rooms, weil pleased with 
her evening’s work. 

‘It will,do no harm for me to keep an eye upon 
Piers,’’ she thought. ‘‘’The more | know about him 
the better it will be for me.” 

Upon the next morning but one Mrs. Dalyell’s spy 
presented himself at her lodgings and was sent up 
to her room. 

His reports was exceedingly meagre. Mr. Dal- 
yell had not emerged from Thorncombe House until 
noon of the previous day, and had then paid some 
visits. In the evening he had dined at his club. 

“Very good,” said Lolette, a little disappointed. 
“TT shall expect yov again to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning ‘Mike appeared, but at a later 
hour. He looked tired, but full of news, 

“There is something to report this morning, 
ma’am,”’ he exclaimed, ‘I’ve been travelling. I’ve 
been on the railway for the first time in my life. 
Went third-class like a reg’lar Irrd, ma’am. The 
way we whished through the fields was a caution, 
He travelled tirst-class——” 

“Mr. Dalyell?” 

“Yes’m. We went a long journey—two hours, 
ma’am, in the afternoon. We stopped at a place 
talled Steventon, in Berkshire. Know it ma’am ?” 

Lolette shook her head. 

‘*Thorncombe Manor isn’t in Berkshire,’’ she 
taid to herself. *‘ What was Piers doing there ?” 

“ That's what puzzles me, ma'am,” said the boy, 
gust catching her words. “He didn’t see me, 
though. ‘rust me for being sharp. He got off at 
tteventon, and went toa inn. I went there, too, 
and lounged around the door, like I was a Steven- 
ton chap, you see, Oh, my! wasn’t it windy and 
cold and rainy! Well, it come dark, and Mr. Dal- 
yell he gets a dog-cart and drives off in the rain, 
and never comes back till two in the morning.” 

“ That's strange. Where did he go?” 

“I wish I knew that myself. 1 meant to get 
under his trap, but the ostlers’ eyes and the ostlers’ 
lanterns were in the way. And afore i could get a 
oe private-like to slip under the cart he was 
off. 


“Tam sorry you didn’t find out where he went. 
Dién’t he mention to any one where he was 
going ?”’ 

‘* He said he was going to spend the evening with 
afriend. I crept into the stable and slept in the 
straw, so I heard when he came back. I neard one 
of the ostlers say as Mr. Dalyell had been there 
before—only he called him Mr. Ryve.” 

** He did, did he? This looks mysterious. Here's 
an extra shilling for you, Mike, and a half-sovereign 
for your travelling expenses. Mind you watch him 
closer and find out where he goes ‘I’d give some- 
thing to know why he went to Steventon,” 








This visit of Dalyell to Berkshire was his second 
one, the particulars of which have been given. 

The next morning the young spy’s report was 
meagre, as if was also upon the two succeeding 


days. 

Loiette began to grow impatient. The two weeks 
which she had assigned to Dalyell in which to pre- 
pare a home for her had expired and she had not 
heard from him. 

A fierce anger began to burn within her against 
him. She meditated calling upon him at Thorn- 
combe House, a letter to Lord Thorncombe pro- 
claiming her marriage, and other bold and decisive 
steps. 

She was thinking of her husband one afternoon, 
as she eat by her window, angry and sullen, when 
a cab drove up, and he alighted and ascended the 
house-steps. 

Lolette-did not stir. Her hair was frowsy and 
ill-kept. She wore no collar, but instead a pro- 
fusion of jewellery. Her dress was of a garnet- 
coloured velveteen, trimmed with gold braid and 
gold fringe, and she wore an overskirt of some 
flimsy material and light colour. She looked coarser 
and more vulgar than ever, and tke brooding sullen- 
ness in her bold black eyes, as she turned her gaze 
upon the door, was not calculated to increase her 
charms. 

Dalyell came up the stairs and entered her room. 
She did not rise, and he paused just within the door 
and met her gaze with one of bitter loathing and 
aversion. 

** Well, Lolette,” he said, forcing himself to ad- 
dress her, ‘‘as you see, I am here.” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Mrs:, DALYELL pointed to a chair. 

“* As you are here,” she said, “‘ you had better sit 
down. Sitting is as cheap as standing.” 

Dalyell locked the door and approached her, 
taking a seat near her own. 

“ You do not give me a very warm welcome, Lo- 
lette,’’ he remarked. 

“I gave you two weeks in which to find mea 
home,” replied Mrs, Dalyell. ‘*‘The two weeks ex- 
pired yesterday.”’ 

“ And I am here only a day behind time. I have 
secured your house, Lolette. You can go it when- 
ever you please. It is quite ready for you.”’ 

Mrs. Dalyell’s eyes showed suspicion. She knew 
very well that since the employment of her spy he 
had done nothing whatever toward securing a house 
for her. 

‘‘ When. did you look for the place?” she de- 
manded, harshly. 

“‘T got upon the track of ita week ago,”’ returned 
Dalyell, telling the truth. ‘I saw it advertized to 
be let cheap, and [ went down and looked at it. I 
will suit you, I think. An old woman and her son 
have been living in it, but they were very poor and 
unable to pay the rent, and have had warning to 
quit. I engaged them, Lolette, to remain as your 
servants.” 

“If you engaged the house a week ago, why 
didn’t you come and tell me of it sooner ?’’ ques- 
tioned Lolette, suspiciously. 

“It was not ready for occupancy. I saw the 
landlord, and he promised to paper and paint it 
throughout and have it ready in a week. ‘I'he old 
woman who lived in it had but a few sticks of fur- 
niture. I made her move these into the rooms she 
and her son are to occupy, andI sent down a van of 
furniture, which is to be your own especial pro- 
perty. Your whim to keep house has cost me a 
handsome sum, Lolette; but I sha’n’t grudge it if 
you stick to your new quarters and leave me 
alone.” 

‘“* Where is this house?” 

“In Surrey, within thirty miles of London. 
There is avery pretty garden. ‘The place is iso- 
lated—retired, you know—wiih no near neighbours. 
It is called Quarry Cottage. It is within three 
miles of a station on the London and Brighton rail- 
way.” 

“Quarry Cottage!” echoed Lolette. “ Why 
Quarry ?”’ 

“ Because it’s situated close to the head of a deep 
chalk-pit. The pit was abandoned last year, being 
worked out, I suppose. ‘This cottage has been oc- 
cupied for years by the superintendent of the pit, 
and when his occupation failed him he was obliged 
to seek other quarters and new business. I have 
taken the cottage on a five years’ lease.” 

“T don’t think I shall like a place that is so 
lonely,’’ said Mrs. Dalyell, discontentedly. 

“Then [I wish you had found a house for your- 
self. You are determined to like nothing I may 
deem suitable. Out of twenty places [ looked at 
this was the best. Suppose you look at it, Lolette? 
I'll take you down in the morning, if you like.” 

“T can see it, I suppose. I am not obliged to 
live in it unless I choose.” 

“Then we'll go down in the morning. Be sure to 





be at thestation at nine. We'll have an early triP 
and be back in the afternoon. I won’t stay longe? 
now;” and he arose. “I say, Lolette,”’ he added» 
“gouldn’t you wear a black dress and a veil to- 
morrow? You'd look quite the lady, I assure you, 
if you would dress a little more quietly.” 

** I'll wear what I please,” returned Mrs. Dalyell, 
with asperity. ‘You needn’t dictate to me about 
dress.” 

Dalyell retired precipitately. 

As he re-entered his cab he thought: 

*Tt seems to me that fora man of my ability I 
find it hard work to have my own way with the two 
women I have in hand. Lady Redmond is mettle, 
full of spirit, like a blooded horse, impatient of the 
curb, Lolette is like a mule, obstinate, wilful, 
ugly. Between them both I cut a pretty figure, 
But it will go hard if I do not conquer them 
both.” 

The next morning, at the hour he had named, the 
ill-mated pair met at the railway terminus. 

Mrs. Dalyell had acted upon her husband’s sug- 
gestion and wore a black dress anda veil. But the 
dress dragged upon the ground and waa dusty and 
frayed, and her velvet jacket looked rusty and the 
lace that trimmed it was torn in places and hung in 
festoons. 

Lolette was incapable of neatness, and as she 
entered a carriage with her husband one would 
naturally have taken her for a newly engaged 
servant whom he was taking to his country- 
house, 

The station nearest Quarry Cottage being small 
and insignificant, the mail and express trains did 
not stop at it. They were obliged to travel by the 
parliamentary train, therefore, and were nearly two 
hours in journeying thirty miles. 

They alighted at Norbourn and procured a fly to 
convey them to their destination. 

Lolette was more quiet than usual, and more ob- 
servant also, noticing the country they passed, the 
houses and the few people with interest. 

They turned from the well-travelled highway into 
a rutty track which led across a common that 
looked bleak and bare in the November light. 

‘This was the track of the quarrymen,” ex- 
plained Dalyell. “It has been little used during 
the past year.” 

Half a mile of travel upon this rough road 
brought them to Quarry Cottaze. 

Lolette had expectad to find a dreary habita- 
tion, dull and lonely, and every step of the last 
half-mile of her journey had increased her 
anger against Dalyell for bringing her to sucha 

lace 
be! But Quarry Cottage proved to be a bright, snug, 
little stucco dwelling, with peaks and gables and 
fanciful chimneys, and with a rustic porch that 
Lolette fancied at sight. 

It had been cheaply built, but every penny that 
had been spent upon it showed in the structure. 
There was plenty of what is called ‘‘ gingerbread 
work” about the gables and porch, and this it was 
that specially attracted Mrs. Dalyell. 

The garden was enclosed by a tail brick wall, a 
protection required by the place on account of its 
situation and loneliness. 

A pair of tall wooden gates, painted green, were 
wide open, and the fly entered the garden and drew 
up before the porch. 

The house-door was open also. Dalyell led his 
wife into the dwelling. 

“The housekeeper expects us this morning, but 
she is probably in the kitchen, and we will explore 
the cottage before informing her of our presence,”’ 
said Dalyell. ‘Now, Lolette, tell me how you like 
it.” 


The “wisdom of the serpent’? seemed to have 
guided the schemer in fitting up the house. 

Out of the three hundred pounds which he had 
received from Lady Redmond upon the occasion of 
his recent visit to her, he had repaid the sum he had 
borrowed of Lord Thorncombe’s land-steward, and 
had invested every penny of the remaining hundred 
pounds in the lease of the cottage, a year’s rent, 
and the purchase of furniture. 

He was in debt to the tradesmen he had em- 
ployed some fifty pounds, in addition to the sum he 
had paid them, but he was satisfied with the result 
of his labours. 

Had the cottage been uninviting Lolette would 
have refused to live init. He had formed plans to 
rid himself of her for ever. It was necessary to these 
plans that she should take up her abode at (Quarry 
Cottage, and he had studied to gratify her tastes in 
every respect. 

The little entry was quite plain. Dalyell showed 
Lolette into the parlour which opened from it. 

It was a square room with three windows, with 
dazzlingly white walls and gilt bordering at the top, 
with a carpet of scarlet and gold, chairs and sofas 
covered with scarlet rep, wit much gilding about 
the woodwork, and with scarlet and gold every where, 
bright, glaring and dazzling. 

*- How lovely!’ exclaimed Lolette. ‘* And every 
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thing isso new. I didn’t know you had sueh good 
taste, Piers.” 

Dalyell smiled. He had not selected the furniture 
himeelf, but had given an order to have it “cheap 
but gaudy; something stunning im the way of 
colour.” 

The cining-room presented a combination of 
brilliant colours. A paper spread with life-sized 
peacocks in natural tints covered the wall. The 
carpet was of red, green and yellow; the chairs 
were covered with pale blue, the curtains were of 
orange satin. 

Lolette expressed her pleasure in loud terms. 

Her bedroom adjoined the parlour and presented 
a rainbow effect. } 

“Now for the kitchen,” said Dalyell. “ Lolette, 
the housekeeper, the house-agent and everybody 
knows as.as Mr.and Mrs. Brown. You knew how 
necessary it is for you to remain perfectly hidden 
from the pursuit of Mr. Keene. I hope you will 
keep the eecret of your identity even from Mrs. 
Glossop. Upon this understanding I give you this 
heuse—for the period of the lease or for your life- 
time, as yon may like—and all thet itconteins. 1 
will pey the servants their wages monthly. You 
hawealy to be happy here and let me alone.’ 

Delighted with her new toy, Lolette gave-her 
lusband a kinder leok than she had vouchsafed 
him since her diseovery that she was not Miss 


Berwyn. : 
and T shall be ;comfented here,” she exclaimed. 
“Tt is pleasant even now. What will it be in 
Pp” 


aumaner 

They went to the kitchen together. 

Ae entered it the housekeeper arose from 
@ chair the hearth and countesied low to her 
mistress. 

Mra. Glessop, as Dalyell had called her, was a 
very talland gaunt old woman, with a powerful 
fame, a broad, flet chest, a pair ef ty foe 
end a ‘bard and wrinkled old face, with thin aud 
a pair of sunken.eyes that leoked burned-out. She 
loeked strong as.a men, wiry-and active. There was 
something in her countenance that would have 
frightened one more versed in physiognomy than 
peor, ignorant Lolette and put them on their guard 


r. 

But Mrs. Dalyell, charmed with her new house, 
was-inelined to like Mra. Glessep. She put out her 
large hand and graaped thatof the housekeeper, 
po oe 

“You and Dil seom get acquainted, old woman. 
T expect you to be lots ef eompany forme. Doyou 
know-how to.coek ?”’ 

“Yes, lady,’’ answered Mrs. Glossop, regpact- 
fully. “ Deke, that’s my sen, dees the marketing, 

and Iran cook equal toa Frenchwoman. | was 
sander eook in a gneat house ence, and I know the 
tastes of great people.’’ 

Lolette wee pleused with that flattery. 

“ You and |’ be friends, 1 foresee, Mra. Glos- 
rep,” aaid she, with aleugh. “J dike good living 
end plenty of it- Where is your sen:?” 

The woman ocressed the fleer and opened.a door 
Jeadimg inte a kitchen garden. A young man was 
employed in piting up fagots ef wood under a shed. 
He came in at Mrs. Glossop’s eall. 

** Dake,” eaid the housekeeper, “this is the new 
mistress. Mrs. Brown, this is Dake Glossop, my 
son.” 

The young man bowed. Lolette looked at him 
with undisguised aversion, 

He was a hunchback, and of an appearance so 
repulsive that one could readily understand why he 
and his mother preferred this remote cottage toa 
residence in town. 

“Is he your son?’ asked Lolette, nodding her 
heed in the direction of the young man, who 
glowered at her form under his browsas he noticed 
her leok of dislike. I’m afraid of humpbaeks. 
Did you ever make a show of him? He looks just 
like a fellow I saw in a show once.” 

‘This coarse, unfeeling speech, so charaeteristic of 
Mrs. Dalyell, sent the young man out of doors ina 
rage. He slammed the door heavily behind him. 

A quick gleam shot from Mrs. Glossop’s burned- 
out looking eyes—a gleam of hatred for the woman 
who bad so wantonly wounded the one being on 
earth she loved. 

Dalyell smiled under his moustache. Lolette was 
playing directly into his hands. Sarely his familiar 
demon must be helping him! 

“Well, if be ism't touchy!’’ exclaimed Lolette, in 
surprise. “He's got a temper, that’s certain! 
I like you, I don’t object to his staying here so long 
as you keep him out of my sight. I can amuse my- 
self sometimes by fancying that I’m a showman, 
eh, eh!”’ 

With a little giggle she returned with Dalyell to 
the parlour, 

“The place suits me, Piers,’ she announced. 
“Tl come down to-morrow and take possession. 
I must have a pony and chaise, and Humpy can 
drive me until I learn to drive myself.”’ 





“You will arrive, then, at this same time to- 
morrow, Lolette. I will tell Mrs. Giossop te have 
a luncheon ready for you.” 

Dalyell returned alone to the kitchen. The 
outer door was open, and he could see the house- 
keeper in the kitchea garden, endeavouring to sooth 
her son, who was in a frightful rage. 

He joined them. 

“Mrs. Brown will arrive to-morrow at the same 
hour as te-dey, Mrs. Glossop,” he said, quictly. 
“I would likea dinner or some sort of meal 
veady for her.” } Fi 

Mrs. Glossop’s son growled some unintelligible 
words through his shut teeth. 

“| bate her!’’ muttered the housekeeper. “She's 
no more feeling than a brute beast.” ‘ 

“ You will keep to our compact, then ?” said Dal- 
yell, in an undertone. “ Remember, the dive years’ 
lease, rent all paid, and the furnitureand everything 
is to be yours.” 

“ And revenge also upon a crpetmreas dares to 
mock at my son,”’ said Mrs..Glossop, ime suppressed 
voice. “ We'll do your bidding, Mr. Brown, with 
ali our hegrte,” 2 ite 

With a crael smile on his hideous meeth Delyell 
departed, aud presently drove away frem Quacry 
Cottage with his wife. 

The Glosscps, mother and son, looked after 
their new mistress. with a giene ef bitterest 


“You geome in to-monrow full of life, Mre. 
Brown,” muttered the old housekeeper, “ but this 
day month your bushand willbe a widower! You 
little know what's before yon ja your fime mew 
home!’’ 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


A GreMan obemist observes that the sodaie salt 
of vanilia should be found tu the refuse of the 
weod-pulp ef conifers. Vueuilla in a crystalised form 
has not yet been obtained in this way, but ettention 
is directed to the possibility of the extracgion of 
vanilla from the refuse liquor of peper-mills, where 
wood-pulp is largely used, proving a jucrative branch 
of industry. 

Soar Svrors.—Gauthier states that ag the result 
of three and a half years of observatious onthe solar 
phenomena, by means of the ial of the obger- 
vatory at Geneva, kindly put at his disposition by 
Professor Plantamour, he finds himself entirely justi, 
fied in coimciding perfectly with the theory of Zoll- 
ner as to solar spots being scorim floating upoo tue 
liquid, and possibly even within the denser, gaseous 
portion of the solar surface. ‘Luey are apparently the 
result of cooling, depending on the radiation from the 
surface of the pun; and this explanation by Zolluer 
is the only eve thet seams to Lin net to eontradiat 
both erdimary damewof physics avd well-knowu facta, 

CoLiisions AT Saa.—M. Tréve hes submitted to 
the French Academy a new system of signalling, 
with the.object of dimimishing the frequenoy of col- 
lisions at sea. He proposes to employ a signal which 
will permit the officer of the wateh, on peresiving a 
vessel at ashort distance, to make known te those on 
board of her the taek on whieh he intends to pass her, 
and that iustawtaneeusly, ‘lire method by whivh this 
is to be accomplished eousists in the use of @ green or 
red fire ignited by electrivity, the means of joiniug 
contact being close at hand. ‘he green fire would 
show that the helm is putto starboard, and the red 
that it is put to port. This is to avoid the danger 
of collisions through both vessels going on the same 
tack, 

A DaRNING MACHINE.—Imagiae, ye mothers of 
large families, wao ruefully contemplate dilapidated 
socks by the dozeu, after the week's washing, with 
visious of strained eyes and tired backs floating 
across your minds; imagine a little apparatus intia- 
itely more simple tuau the sewing machine, which 
repairs the hugest darn in much less time than we 
can describe the operation, and far more neatly than 
you can do it with all your years of practice. Tinis 
is what itis. ‘T'wo small plates, one Stationary and 
the other moveable, are placed one above the other. 
The iaces are corrugated, and between them the 
“holy’’ portion of the stocking is daid. Twelve 
long eye pointed needles are arranged side by side iu 
a frame, which last is carried forward so that the 
needles penetrate opposite edges of the hole, passing 
in the corrugations between the plates, Hinged just 
in front of the p'ate is an upright tar, and on this is 
a cross-piece carrying twelve knobs. The yarn is 
secured to an end knob, and then, with a bit of flat 
wire, pushed through the needle eyes. Then the loop 
betweeu each needle is caught by the hand aud 
hooked over the opposite knob, so that each needle 
carries really two threads. Now the needles are carried 
back to their first position, and, in so doing, they 











draw the threads, which slip off the knobs through 
the edges of the fabric. A little push forward again 
brings the sharp rear edges of the needle eye against 
the threads, cutting all at once. ‘This is repeated 
until the darn is finished, and beautifully finisied 

THE Last Cass UNDER THE OLD APULTERATION 
Act.—Last week. a druggist in Greenock was 
charged atthe police court with having sold two 
ounces of citrate of magnesia, which, on analysis, was 
found to be a preparation containing carbonate of 
soda, tartaric acid, gugar, sulphate of soda, and @ 
small portion of citrate of magnesia. Mr, McGowan, 
public analyist, deposed to have found these in- 
gredients in the sample he analysed. From the 
evidence of a number of witnesses called for the 
defence, it appeared that what is geuerally sold ip 
chemists’ shops as citrate of magnesia, cauaiste 
mainly of carbonate of soda and tariaric acid, with 
a little sugar, and does not contain a trace.al citrate 
of magnesia. Evidence was also gives tothe effect 
that none of the ingredients were injacious te 
health, The Publie Prosecutor asked for. cvnvic- 
tion, contending that there was no need to provethet 
the mixture wag injurious te health, The magis- 
trate considered the case not proven. Jt wee the last 
case to be tried under the old Act. 








4 SCULPTOR'S MODEL. 

Ie fs the invariable habit of a sculptor first to 
make bis sketoh, oremal! model, of the figure ar x 
This he does solely with his own hand, and from hte 
own mind, and in making this no assistance is pox 
missible. In this the action, She composition, the 
character, the maases, the lives, the eri 
in a word, the whole creative part ia achieved, 

The details only are left unfiuished, Some,sculptors 
carry their small models much further on in details 
aud execution than ethers, and in case @ soulptor in- 
tends to intrust to others the putting mp of the lange 
model from this, he determines every partioular. 

The small model is then plaved in the hands of a 
workman, who enlarges it by proportional compasses, 
mechanically, make a framework of iron and wire, 
aud packs upon tuis the olay, fellewiug by wesuaure- 
ment ali the forms and masses, and oopyin, it in 
large in «li ite parts. He gives the general form, 
and makes what may be called a large nade sketoh 
of the small model. How much a 
in his work depeuds upon tle exteut to whieh 
sinall model is finished. Hf it be carefally thought 
out in all its detuils, his busi is to imitate these 
as well as he can. The soulpter himself ,eneraliy 
works with him in all these begiunings, though that 
is by no means necessary. 

The work being thus set yp and put into general 
form and mass, after the ematt model, the sculptor 
makes what changes aud deviations he deems naces- 
sary, sometimes entirely alteriug one action, distribut- 
ing differewtly the masses, varying the coupositien of 
Fines, aud working out the details, From the time the 
general masses are arranged, the assistant is of little 
or no use, save to copy, uader direction of the sculp- 
tar, bits of Suerte Srrepeh by him on a lay figure, 
or from casts in plaster of fragments from nature, or 
to render him, in» word, any mere mechanical sar 
vice. All the rest is done by the sculptor’s own 
hands. The assistant’s work is purely preparavion. 

Nothiug of the arrangement, or of the finish, or of 
the feeliug is his, and, as the work approximates #0 
completion, he becomes useless, aud the sculpter 
works alone, Practically speaking, the assistant’s 
work, being mere rough preparation, is invaciably 
again worked over aud varied in every part, often 
eutirely pulled down and remodetied, so that nothing 
remains of it; and it not uufrequentiy occurs that, 
aiter the first packing on of the olay, ie is rather an 
embarrassment than a help, however clever ‘he may 
be. If you pause to think fora moment you will see 
that, however well he may do merely mechanical 
work, it is impossible from the nature of things that 
he cau divine the wishes or convey the spirit aud feel 
ing of the artist himself, 








One of the tableaux of the “ Voyage dans fa 
Lune,” which will be brought out at the Gaité, re- 
presents a lunar landscape, after photographs of the 
satellite from the earth, which are exhibited in the 
promenade room of the theatre, This scene, called 
“ Pifty degrees below zero,” is the work of M. 
Cheret, and is said to be marvellously beautiful. 

LEIBNitz stated in 1715 he saw at Zeitz a dog 
which pronounced thirty words. In ¥720.8 dog was 
exhibited in Berlin which prouounced sixty words; 
its master, however, held the animal between his 
legs and worked the dog's jaws, to assist the emis- 
sion of the sounds. Ordinarily “ holding the jaw’ 
is not tantamount to eloquence. The dog pronounced 
best the words, Elizabeth, coffee, chocolate and salad. 
‘** Bone” did not enter into its vocabulary. 
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A POULTRY SPECULATION, 


A CORRESPONDENT gives the following amusing ac- 
count of the way a farmer was taught how cheaply 
be could take a newspaper, The lesson is worth pon- 
dering by a good many men “ we wot of.” 

“ You have hens at home, of course. Well, I will 
send you a paper for one year, for the proceeds of a 
single hen for one season ; merely the proceeds. It 


love you more tenderly, aud I have had many fears 
concerning you since you left us on your mad cap 
errand, But I cannot now stay tohear what has be- 
fallen you, and must take another day.” 


“Is my adopted father at Ladlow ?” asked the 


young man. 


“ Yes; but he has gone to visita maa who fought 


under his command in bis youth, The poor soldier 
has dragged himself hither that he might die with a 





seems trifling, a yen on Soaianaiae prod , 
of a single hen will pay su 3 perhaps it 
won’t, but I make the offer.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Farmer Be— ~‘Z agree 
to it,” and appealed to me as o wituess to the af- 
fair. 

The feemer went off, much elated 
with bis conquest ; the other went ou his way Pejoic- 


ing. 

Time rolled around, and the world revolved on its 
axis, and the san moved é~ ita erbites it formerly 
did; the farmer received: tiie 
regaled himself with the 


said “he was sazprised at the himeelt | pichmond 

nd family in geweral “Good or evil?” 

Some time in the anette oad oneal’ * They are favourable to our cause.” 

u ain in the offfee, when “ 
oi end Parmer e ‘ae I will act detain you—-go but imeten) 

“ How do you eotiter, em | As she spoke she swept from the room ; amd the} 
tendiag his hand, mag aetna with | young eB gprentirn hey pay ey Rego 
& grave @mile ; * chair, ; ith went forth 

what. is thy 6 — ‘The : wind blow peetien the oxy mnoaiees 


“¥ fue indeed,” he 
then «Shr ne moored daring our friead 
B—— hitehed bis chair and i 

and empectorated, 


twirled tt thumbs 


Starting he said, 
Meas De ha tyou thm proceeds of that 
en.” i 


It was amusing to eee the pevuliar expression of 
the editor, as he followed the farmer dowa down 
to the waggon. I could berdly keep my tisibles 

uiet, 
’ When at the waggon, the farmer-gommenuced tand- 
ing over to the editor the products wf the Hem, which, 
on being ted, a ted. to 
worth a shilling each, and a number of dozen eggs, 
making, in the aggregate, at the least calculation, 
more than the price of the paper. 

* No weed,” said be, “ of men not taking a family 
newspaper aud paying for it, too. I don’t miss 
this from my roost, yet 1 have paid for a year’s sub- 
ecription and over, Ail folly sit, there is no man 
but can take = uewspuper'; it’s charity, you know, 
commences at Lome,” 

“ But,” resumed the editor, “I will pay for what 
igover the s I did not intend this as a 
means of profit, but rather to convince you. I will 
pa or” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir, a bargain is a bargain, and I 
am already paid sir—doubly paid, sir. And when- 
ever a neighbour makes the complaint I did, I will 
colate to him the hen story. Good day, gentle- 
men. 





——— 
THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN; 


oR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 


——_—~.———_ 
CHAPTER VI, 

LIonEL laughed lightly at the words of the duchess 
and replied ; 

“TI will now leawe you for # time, and lay aside a 
vesture which searcely befits such a scene as I 
found on entering.” 

With these words he bowed and retired, the duchess 
following him. 

When they had gained the spacious chamber which 
was the pleasantest of the suite of rooms that had 
been appropriated to him the dachess sank into a 
ebair, and said, 

“I will wait while you make your toilet, Lionel, 
end then we will have a moment's quiet talk before 
you go down.” 

The young man glided from the apartment, and 
€0on returned and paused near the noble lady. With 
his velvet tunic falling open in frout to reyeal a white 
waiscoat of white silk damask and a collar of the 
finest lace, his long pointed shoes caught up with 
silver chaius, his flowing hair of that rich hue you 
find on a ripe damson, his broad brow, clear, dark 
eyes, and well cut lips, he seemed as haudsome 
and stately a cavalier as one would wish to see, 

The duchess surveyed him with foud pride, observ- 

8 


“You look little like the pilgrim who was ushered 
into my presence half an hour ago.” 

The young man smiled, aud-the lady went on : 

“I cannot tell you how welcome you are, my 


AT hg 


wdivor,| of stately presence, 


de who has been in our service.” 


~ ® And who is he ?” 


* Roger Grant.” ‘ 
“ And the soldier—have I ever seen him ?” 
“Nay, I think not; he was exiled during the 


reign ot Henry V. and has been an alien for ten 


“I know where Grant’s cottage is, thouch he is 
outage a ee ae 
“Have anything t to commeanicate 
if not, £ thiak the ladies will scarcely fest dis- 
sed to release suvh « favourite cavalier. 

“I am the bearer of important tidings,” rejoined 


and blag, and though there was no moon, the stead- 


je @ expat dismal humour.” 


tedious jouraey, but ao wisadven- 
donned: @ pilgtim’s garb, 
til that 


recognize me 
tor @8 w Benibell declared I was Lionel Richmond, 


and need not attempt to deceive her,” 

“ The eyes of love are keen, my boy.” 

“TI trust she does not love me save as a friend,”’ 
replied the young man, “ior I have no heart to give 
her should hets be in my keeping. But a truce to 
this—my mother told me you had gone to visit a 
person lying ill in Grant's ? 

“ Yes, lad,”’ and the speaker’s face grew solemn; 
“for him Christmas morning will break and the 
Christmas. chimes ring in Heaven. After a life of 
storms, of warfare, of bitter wrong, he has divd in 
peace—there the weary heart finds rest.” 

As he spoke the duke removed his bat aud stood 
with uacovered head, gazing into the serene sky 
above, where, beyoud the stars in the beautiful city 
with streets of gold aud gates of pearl, he trusted 
the alien had found repose. 

Lionel followed his example, and for a time they 
stood thus, sad thea walked on in thoughtiul 
sileuce, 

Fiually, however, the duke asked: 

* Have you any tidings for me ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 


And he placed. a small packet in his hand. 

“From whom comes the message ?” 

“From your trusty friend, Meredith.’ 

“T will examine it when I am at leisure; and 
now tell me of yourself, Lionel, How fares it with 
the beautiful Lancastrian?” 

“She has left the court, and is leading a quiet life 
with her invalid father.’’ 

“So I have heard, lad, but have you seen him?” 

“ Yes; habited as a pilgrim, I sought refuge from 
rhe storm at Beaufort Castle. I wld the porter 
Lady Valentia was famed for ber hospitality, and she 
did not turn me from the door, but ushered me into 
a warm, cheerful room. Sie, doubtless, intended to 
leave me to the care of the servants and hasten 
back to her father, but I managed to arouse her 
interest, her sympathies, and heart spoke to heart. 
As one far inferior to ber in rauk,I won her love, 
and had the joy of receiving the assurance from her 
own lips. The next morning I made a full discio- 
sure of my real name, the fact Iwas your adopted 
son, and should give my influence to the White 
Rose of Englaud! Do you approve my course ?” 

“It may not have been discreet, my boy, but it 
was houourable, and Ide not kaow as you could 
have acted otherwise, But what is to be done ?” 

“We are to wait and hope, my father; mayhap 
Heaven will soften her fatver’s heart towards the 
Yorkist, and banish whatever Lancastrian prejudices 
she may retain in spite of her love for a White Rose 
chief!’ 

He paused an instant and resumed : 





dear boy ; if you were my own son, I could scarcely 


“Not far from Beaufort Castle there lives a 
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peasant who is faithful to our cause, and when [ 
stupped to change my pilgrim’s vesture he counselled 
me to take my journey hither in disguise.’’ 

“And why?” and the Duke of York cast a quick, 
eager glance at his adopted son. 

“ Because, forsooth, he had learned that the king 
had been apprized of thegame I played upon him 
when I assumed hie livery in Windsor Forest, and 
I might be arrested asa "PY 

“ Ah! say you so, laa? 
mot exposed to tevenge 

They, had now reached the postern-gate, and 
while the Duke of York harried to read Meredith's 
message in private, Lionel setaraei to the drawing- 
room and became the lifeet tke gay patty. When 
he retired to his chamber, ®@ Yad, Whe acted as a valet 
wad page to the young man, aad been his attendant 
dariag vis sojourn in Forest, came forward 
~ <spaees Galliy ton, boy ~ had 

&@pparent alentia Lynd- 
when he had brought the horses which were 
along the forest paths, and over the 


” 
maust look to it you are 
ad 


He 


her 
| pleaemnt road leading to the 


eastie, 
“Are you giad to eee me back?” asked Rich- 


‘mond, 

**Oh, yes, sie, wed E em nt the only person 
whore beart bounds wt the sight of you.’’ 

* What mean you, bay?” 

“1 was ¢ tate the drawing-room when you 
atrived, * Shere, the most beautiful in the 
world, I fancy, blusired, and emiled, and trembled, 


at your 
* Whe could ®t be? I am all cariosity.” 
“Ah, yoa mow as well as [—protty Bonibell 


And you all her the most Beautifal Indy in the 
d? 


“ Ay, ene you deny it?” 

As he spoke two visions tose before the young 
msn—Bonibell and Valentia. Both were young, 
bath were lovely, but Boaibell was potite in form, 
with = restless little head, a profusion of jetty hair, 
@ pair of dusky eyes, and a cheek which reminded 
you of the crimson side of a ripe pear, the glow 
*ieuded so richly with the clear amber brown of her 
complexion, Valentia Lyndhurst, on the contrary, 
had a graceful stateliness of form, a fair face, 
wealth of tresses “ brown iu the shadow and gold 
iw the sun,” the tint of the h blossom on her 
cheek, and the most changefal lips and eyes in the 
auiverse. 

“* What say you?’ continued the page. 

° = to me Lady Valeutia is a thousandfold 
fairer!” 

“Tash!” aad the boy's foot beat impatiently 
against the floor, “old friends are better than 


ow, 

“ What! have you not yet given up your pre- 
judices toward Lady Valontia 2” 

“Nay, she is a Lancastrian, and [ detest them, 
root and branch.” 

“ And yet I love her with my whole soul.” 

“ | am sorry for it,” exciaimed the boy ; “I would 
far rather have Lady Bonibell for my future 
mistress—she is fit to be the wife of a White Rose 
chief |” 

“ Never—never speak to me again in such @ strain, 
lad; Valentia is dearer to me than my own life!’ 

“Forgive me, my master; I am sorry if I have 
offended you, but | have been sadly humoured and 
spoiled, the other pages say, by your great kind- 
ness.”’ 

The young man laid his hand lightly on the boy's 
head and replied ; 

“I shall lay apnaught against you; Ihave always 
treated you with more consideration because you are 
an orphan like myself. Go, go.” 

“ You are not angry with me, that you wish to be 
alone ?” 

* Nay, child.”’ 

The page bowed, and lifting his master’s hand to 
bis lips with a sudden gush of boyish affection; but 
as he disappeared, he mutt~red, * No good will come 
of falling in love with a Lancastrian lady.” 

Christmas morn dawned, bright aud beautiful, and 
Lionel Richmond was awakened from the profound 
slumber which had succeeded his wearisoine jouraey 
by sweet voices chanting beneath his window, 
* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

lie sprang from his couch and ylanced down, saw 
the child singers below, their young heads garlanded 
with holly, and their upturned faces radiant with 
youth and hope. 

“A merry Christmas to you!” exclaimed he, fling 
ing open the window and showering a handful of 
crowns at their feet ere they moved onward. Making 
a hasty toilet, ie descended the staircase and found 
the dining-hall pervaded by the cheerful warmth of 
the yule log, which was all ablaze on the hearth. 
stone; the wall gay with garlan is, and the wassail- 





bowl ready for the spicy draught which was @ pecus 
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larity of Christmas in the olden times. Through 


the open door he could catch glimpses of the busy | hereabouts. 
cook andthe good clleer which seemed to occupy : 


every mind, and now and then Bonibell’s dusky face 
was reflected in the steel mirrors, as a lake reflects 
the bright wing of some passing bird. The dinner 
was a marvel of the cuisinitre’s skill, and when the 
wassail had been quaffed, Lionel Richmond set out 
to escort some of the elderly ladies to their homes 
a league perbaps distant. He had left them, and was 
returning to the mansion he had just left, when on a 
lonely road he found himself surrounded by a, band 
of men-at-arms, closing about ‘him like a phalanx of 
iron. 

“ Who dares molest a gentleman thus ?” he eried, 
sharply, drawing the small dagger worn by cavaliers 
in full dress. 

‘‘T—and I have the royal authority,” was the curt 
reply; “you are arrested as a spy, traitor to the 
crown, and a partisan of the White Rose. Come,”’ 
and an officer, whom Richmond at ouce recognized 
as a Lavcastrian bailiff, radely seized his arm. 

The yeung man defended himself for a time, but 
was obliged to surrender, and with fettered hands 
and feet was borne away. After a long, dreary 
journey through the first storm of winter, he was 
conveyed to London, and thrown in the Tower. 

Hours diagged by, and the duke and the duchess 
retired to rest, thiuking the young man would soon 
return ; but there were two who were wakeful and 
apxious, and these were Harold the page and Lady 
Bonibell. Stationed at her window, she strained her 
eyes through the shadows to catch a glimpse of the 
gallant Richmond, and would fain have‘silenced the 
quick throb of her heart to listen for the sound of his 
hoof-beat on the paved avenue leading to the mansion 
while the boy started in pursuit of his master. 

On, on he flew, peering into the gloom, and calling 
his master’s name till he was to hoarse too utter it, 
He reached the place of Richmond’s destination, and 
learned he left the ladies safe long before. here, 
where could he be now? What bad befallen him? 
Harold sank down faint and disheartened, and wept 
asa woman would in like circumstances; but he 
rose stronger for his momentary reflections. 

“I will go on till 1 find some trace of him,” he 
exclaimed; “if I am hungry I will beg my bread ; 
if Iam tired I will rest by the wayside.”’ 

Finally he gained the little town where he had 
often been with the duke’s family, and stopped to 
listen to the talk of a group of loungers gathered on 
the steps of an old chapel. 

“What's the news?” inquired another, who had 
ent joined them. 
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(THE ARREsT OF KICHMUND, | 


“By St. George! strange things have happened 
A party of the king’s men-at-arms 
passed through the village to-day with a prisover 
bound tothe saddle of the foremost.” 

“© Who was he?” and the lad jeaued forward with 
breathless interest. 

“Young Richmond, the adopted son of the Duke 
of York. It seems from the conversation I overheard 
when they stopped to take a glass of aleat the * Ray- 
nesford Arms,’ that he had served as forester to the 
king in order to play the spy.” 

The boy’s slight irame shook from head to foot, 
aud involuntarily he muttered ; 

** A pest on the Lancastrians !”’ 

The loungers, however, were too intent on their 
gossip to heed his words, with the exception of one, 
who sauntered to Harold, and exclaimed : 

“So I say, my lad. ‘here was nota finer young 
man in England than Lionel Richmond; he always 
had a pleasant word for the poor.” 

“Hush!” cried another; “‘ keep a more cautious 
tongue, for you may lose your head, Jack. ‘I'he Lan- 
castrians are in power, and we must submit.’’ 

“You are not to be called men if vou act like cra- 
vens such a time as this,’ said Harold. “I am 
Lionel Richmond’s second page, and I am not afraid 
to let anybody know how iny beart aches for’ him, or 
how I hate the House of Lancaster! He came home 
to spend Christmas, and when he went to escort some 
ladies who dined at the duke’s to Wellford Manor 
the king’s men-at-arms were on the watch for hi, 
I suppose. When my master did not return I felt ill 
at ease and could not rest, and at last started in 
pursuit of him. You have been the first to give me 
any clue to his fate, and 1 must drag myself to bear 
the heavy tidings.” 

There was something so sorrowfully majestic in 
his aspect that the idlers were touched, and he who 
had manifested Yorkist sympathies offered to share 
his last loaf with him, declaring he must be half 
famished after his long walk. 

The page shook his head, and replied : 

“T shall not want it; [ can eat nothing till they 
know all at Ludlow.” 

The stranger wrung the boy’s hand, and thus they 
parted, the lad retracing his steps to the Duke of 
York’s seat, and the other resuming his work at the 
anvil. 

It was late in the afternoon when Harold reached 
the duke’s mansion, and stole like a shadow through 
the hall and corridors leading to the bower-room of 
the duchess, 

Softly parting the arras, he gazed for an instant on 
the scene within ; the embers glowed brightly on the 





hearths'one, and. the fire-Shine flickered. over the 
stately figure of the duchess, and the nervous motiow 
of the white fingers, which, with her troubled eyes, 
betrayed her anxiety as to Lionel Richmond’s fate : 
the restless little Bonibell flittering to and fro, and 
the _— lady guests, who were all. in a most dismad 
mood, 


I'he next moment the page stood in their midst, 
exclaiming ; 

“ Prepare yourselves for evil tidings, ladies.’” 

‘Why, what has happened ?” 

“The master has been arrested.” 

“For what crime, prithee 2”? 

* He was charged with having served the king as 
a forester in Windsor Forest to carry out his own 
purposes, and those-of the House of York. Asa 
Si'y, & traitor to thecrown, he has been seized by the 
king’s men-at-arms and borne away to London.’’ 

‘Heaven help him !” cried tha duchess, ‘As he 
had reached usin safety, I hoped he might still elude 
their vigilance; but the pvor lad is now at their 
mercy, and will doubtless soon be in the Tower.” 

“Yes. my lady—so the men at ‘'Raynesford Arms” 
told me.” 5 

A piercing shriek echoed from the corridor, and ow 
the page darting a swift glance around the room he 
noted the absence of Lady Bonibell, and rushing 
—_ the apartment, found her lying senseless by the 
door, 

“Poor girl—poor Bonibell!” moaned Harold, 
compassionately ; “I do not believe Valentia Lynd- 
hurst holds my master half as dear as she, or will 
grieve so deeply at his fate.’” 

And lifting the petite form, he bore it tenderly to 
the window, which he flung open to admit a waft of 
fresh air. The breeze soon revived her, and as she 
gazed inquiringly into his face he murmured ; 

‘** You must have fainted, Bonibell.” 

“ ‘When and where ?” 

“T found vou in the corridor when I left my lady’s 
bower-room,”’ 

Soy as he was, he saw and understood the shiver 
which crept through her’ frame, and for an 
instant the impulse was strong upon the girl to tell 
him all, but pride kept her silent. 

You see how it is, Harold,’ she cried, beginning 
to practice the self-control which sh afterwards 
maintained ; “I felt such a keen sympathy with the 
duke, the duchess, and the rest of you, that it was 
too much for me, and like a foolish girl I swooned. 
Good evening.” 

And rising, she glided to her own chamber. 


(To be continued.) 
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THYRA DESMOND; 
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THE MAIDEN. OF THE. LAKE 
— 
CHAPTER X5VIE 
Happy are they, thus ‘early blest, 
Sinking, so young, to dreamless rest, 
To wake no more. 
Save where, all earthly trouble past, 
The eternal home is theirs at last, 
‘ond Time’s shore, 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy sens, 
Ease after war, death after life, doth 
greatly please, 

“ FAREWELL Erica, my sister, my child friend,” 
said Lord Oranmore, entering the morniag-room,” to 
which he had now almost unrestrained aceéss during 
the hours when thé young ‘mistress of Rosanne was 
free from the invalid rules that were laid down for 
much of her daily life. 

It was the day after Sir’ Hilary’s interview with 
Thyra Desmond, and’ the very ‘morning’ when’ she 
had been so startlingly awaneked by the harsh mandate 
of her patruh to quit at once the protection of his 
house, 

And Erica was even now secretly suffering from the 
consciousness of her own! injustice to the young 
nurse from whom she had received suck gentle kind- 
ness and tending, and also. from the actual depriva- 
tion of her companionship during the last few but 
important days. ; 

And now her sole consolation, ay, and the real 
cause of all this care and pérplexity, was about to be 
removed, and then what could remain for her but 
desolation and misery! 

She had nevertheless pride and womanly delicacy 
enough to attempt to conceal these feelings from her 
companion. : 

And the sudden’ start and the paling of the faint 
bloom which Hugh Oranmore’s entrance had caused 
might well be attributed rather to the surprise of his 
unexpected entrance and still more unlooked-for 
announcement. 

“Going !"" she said, timidly, the low tones of her 
voice with difficulty ‘steadied from the tears which 
were choking ber throat’s utterance. ‘“* When, and 
where, Hugh ? I thought you would remain till—till 
you were strong and well. What takes you away ?” 
she exclaimed, with a’ eudden jealousy in her mind 
that she could not altogether prevent from appearing in 
her very look, her eyes for a moment glistening like 
polished steel. 

Lord Oranmore, however, was too utterly unconscious 


| mournful shake of the head. 

















{stk HILARY VESC:'S OFFER, | 


of any, possibility, of her entértaining such feelings 
for him to, suspect the real cause of her unwonted 
sharpness. He was more inclined to think it might 
arise from the pains which he knew did sometimes 
seize the delicate frame of the young girl, and plunge 
her into weakness even more alarming than her 
wonted helplessness. 

Are you ill, dear Erica? I amafraid I took you by 
suprise. You must not exert yourself to talk ; I will 
leave you to be quiet and sleep a little,” he said, 
gently. “Ican enter intoinvalid habits far better 
nowthan I once did, you see.” 

“Oh, no, stay, Hugh, Iam not ill, I was certainly 
a little surprised—perhaps I was dozing when you 
came in,” shesaid, quickly. “ But goon, I am right 
now. What makes you leave us so abruptly? Are you 
coming back again to Rosanne, or——”’ 

**No, Eriga, | think not. Indeed I may say I am 
sure I shall not,” he replied, firmly. “I have done 
wrong toremain solong, I have risked my own 
happiness and, I fear, my honour by the visit, which 
was yet fascinating tome. Can you—but no, you are 
too young and innocent even to think of such things, 
unless they. are prominently brought before you ; 
you cannof, imagine what ungovernable and rapid 
passion can do to dtag on a man to sorrow and to 
rashness,”” 

A deep crimson for a moment brought to the young 
girl’s delicate, wan face the appearance of the richest 
bloom that her mountain rambles could have laid on 
the soft skin, 

“I—I do not quite understand you,” she said, 
with an aftempt at a smile. “Do you mean that it 
is love or hate that is this unintelligible passion 
which I cannot comprehend ?” 

**Oh, certainly not hate,” he replied, with a 
“There is certainly 
no one here whom I could hate, Erica; but, alas ! 
there is one whom I have been tempted to love, and 
I must conquer the passion or lose my honour and 
my'self-respect for ever.’ 

Brica’s eyes were downcast as she listened, 

Could it be that she was mistaken in her jealons 
pique, and that the viscount did begin to realize his 
position where she was concerned, and that he fancied 
it was wrong to love one so young and so helpless as 
herself—that he was betraying her father’s hospi- 
tality by so doing ? 

“Tt is very sad, but perhaps you are wrong; per- 
haps it is not necessary, Hugh. Are you so sure this 
person does not care for you, or that you must not 
hope to be happy with her some time, if not now ?”’ 
she faltered, in her soft tones, that wavered most 
touchingly in their low acceuts. 





Lord Oranmore smiled half in amusement, as it 
seemed, and half in gratitude for the cheering sym- 
pathy. 

“ Yott are, as I’ expected, very sister-like in your 
interest in' my trouble, dear Erica,” he replied, in hie 
turn; “but, alas! I fear I must not accept your con- 
solation, There ig no hope—none—none,” he re- 
peated, rather to himself than to his companion, 
“and I will be brave and accept my fate and learn 
to forget.” 

“Will you not tell me—will you not trust me, 
Hugh ? I can—yes—I can understand you, and F 
will listen so patiently,” she added, laying her hand 
in his. 

He took her small fingers and pressed them with a 
brother’s warmth and grateful affection. 

“ Shall I take your offer—shall I commit myself, 
Erica? and will you keep my secret, since there can 
be no use in publishing it to the world that lama 
rash and vain idiot ?” he added, with a bitter scorn of 
himself that was touchiig to the young creature who 
loved him with such precarious but sincere affection.”” 

“Go on. You would not say a word that | ought 
not to hear nor keep in confidence,” she replied, with 
a sort- of womanly dignity strange indéed at her 
tétider years; “ but illness and disappointment are 
rapid teachers, and force forward tiie mind and char- 
acter far more than the warmest sunshine of prose 
perity.” 

“T accept your offer, Erica,” he eaid, firmly, “and 
yet it is strange to talk to you, of all persons, on such 
a subject, But it may explain to you much that has 
appeared strange in me, and, I rather fear, may have 
brought blame on me, who am most innocent. Listen, 
then, and I will give you some idea of all I-have 
done and suffered for the last few months, First,’” 
he added, with a kind of bitter irony, “I must 
confess I fell in what I considered a deep and pase 
sionate love for the handsomest girl in Dublin—ay, 
or perhaps in the kingdom—and an heiress into the 
bargain, which, truth to tell, is not a little desirable 
for me to consider in my choice of a wife. Then, 
after ieving fought a duel and nearly lost my life in 
the folly, 1 came here very much to push my oppo- 
nent to the utmost, and to force the freedom and get 
the hand of the woman for whom I had already 
risked so much, I arrived here, I referred the matter 
to your father, and he perfectly agreed with me that 
Thad full cause to insist on the ontire submission of 
the man who had so nearly taken my life, though to 
say truth I did not trust my love miseries to his ears, 
as well as my resentful and very natural resolationa 
to assert my honour, and not endure so much, and 
let him go scot free.” 
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“Well,” said Erica, seeing that he paused, and | you havelavished on me? When your little heart is 


her sick, desponding heart still cherished perhaps one | fairly won 


last faint hope that after al! by some chance the tale 
might revert to the result that would turn her sick 
agony to bright bope, and allow her te zest in hope 
instead of sinking in despair when Smgh bad left 
ber side. “Go on, Hugh—what came ment ?’’ 

He hesitated, There is even more eefuetance in 
true love to speak of its object or its feelings than 
when the passion ig more transient or less cherished 
as the heart's dearest secret and treasure, 


“It ishard to speak what may perbaps ewer ap in 
your estimation, Erica,” be said. “Wonmsy ae 
beneath 


me a degraded idiot to dream of one #0: manah 


me or yourself in birth, or you may think ane.a Digit, 


trifliug, eaperficial coxcomb to 
another so quickly ; but it must be 
explein myself intelligibly. Duica, yom 
gentle atwndant; you must 
winning she is, aimee I know 

out ber in soar worst ilisess,” be went on, 
ingly. “Oem you then wonder that I also felt the 
charm, that I yielded to it, amdb@hat % was in vain? 
She could nwt, she will wot leweme, ner listen to my 
wildest prapens. £ Seliewe—T am pemily sure—that 
her heart is preoccupied, aut X wilimes betray her; 


I will not igee her Soeeay ae erecily. It is my 
@ try to forget | 
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her, and if 1 om» eith honoer 
1 peered 


—will give me 
cheeriegiaaeaall 
youare We te 
and speak 

sacrifice.” 

‘There wap veal 
heart. Thue wane 
ber nature egshe Histened te tie 
—the cuttiag. amemmll 
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then depend on Hugh Oranmore as 
your most affectionate and interested brother 
friend,” 

And once again his lips lightly touched her brow, 
and then with the pressure of the hand that lingered 
long on the fingers that thrilled in tie grasp he 
once again spoke the farewell and vanished from the 
room. 

Erica lay there still and motionless, revolving in 
his heart all the past agony that she had just suffered 
as if to intensify and prolong its bitterness. 
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But what was tobe the venti? ‘Sinediete Seen rere? ered 3 ; so ns 


just 0 Hugh and Gegrading to Remi Sy: 
or even delaying s-raply ? 

There apenas = a true heroism, so 
contest went, in the cool firmness that dictated the 
answer that Hugh waited fur so anxiously. 

“Youare doing right, I believe, Hugh, thongh I 
can scarcely ventere to judge,” she replied, “and of 
course I—I hope you will be very happy in your new 
life. Tell me,” she went on, “tell me, is is Lady 
Beatrix Clare you bave jearned to—I mean—whow 
ou have been so much ia love with ?” 

Lerd Oranmore laughed outright. 

* Well done, my little Erica, You are really quite 
@p to all these things and quite worthy of oonfidence 
I can see, since you diviue the truth so wonderfully,” 
he said, with a desperate effort at some playfuluess 
oi manner. “ Yes, I way as well make a cleaa 
breast.of it at once since | have entered on the sub- 
ject. Itis Lady Beatrix, and whenever you see her 
you will confess there is no. great wonder that she 
should catch any one’s admiration, especially when 
sve bas rank and fortune imto the bargain, while 
she—I mean ‘hyra—has neither one nor the other. 
But, pshaw ! I am not going to speak of her again, If 
abe ever marrics or if she leaves you, then I can come 
again and we shall be as great friends as ever, ma 
petite amie,”’ he went on, ‘and then in gear or two 
you will be perhaps well again and ready to marry 
yourself, my dear little sister. It will be a happy 
an who wins you, and he will laye you dearly from 
his very beart, Erica mia,” he went ov, as the sweet 
face seemed to vary and the beautiful eyes droop and 
flas!: and swell by turn in the most fascinating style 
that could have been even imagined by some more 
matured and skilled in weman’s wiles than that 
child-girl could possess save by actual instinct and 
intuition. 

There was a thrill through ber whole frame at his 
words, a stronger agony at the touch of his warm, 
kindly fingers and yet more when he at length bent 
down and pressed his lips on her cold cheeks in 
token of farewell. 

‘Forgive me, Erica,” he said; “it is but ase 
brother, as Brian might have done, and it may be so 
long cre we meet again. You will not forget poor 
Hugh in his absence?’ be went on, hali-piayfully, 
“‘and I promise that you shall be the very first to 
hear and appreciate the end of all these griefs and 
struggles, as you have been their only confidante ” 

She tried to smile and speak, but the effort to pro- 
nounce words was only just more impossible thas the 
attempt at a brighter farewell. 

The tears gushed into her eyes, and as she drew 
away her hand it was moistened with the drops that 
ran unrestrained down her cheeks, 

“Dear girl, you are indeed warm and loving iu 
your sympathy,” murmured the unconscious viscount, 
“How can [ ever repay your sympathy, Erica, ex- 
cept by one day returning with interest the kindness 


oar 


: 8e as , 
moil of his spirit when he was sbout to turn into 


practice at once Thyra Desmond's precepts and his 
sense of honour and right. 

It could scarcely f@il to be a momentous interview 
between the cousins, one that took plece after the 
long separation and the remarkable aud territle 
events that had taken place in the in! 

Gaston had risked his life, and in a mativer from 
the coquetry of his fair betrothed cousin. And yet 
Beatrix knew aed felt that he did not love her, and 
it might be that his name had been given to 


avotier of fer less preteusion and of far Jess attrac- | 


tions than herself. 

‘There was an involuntary recoil from their greet- 
ing with the clasped hands and Tight caréss that 
had usually followed each long parting, bat Lord 
Aslworth did at last bend forward to touch the proud 
forehead of the heiress, and she in her turn did not 
altogether reject the sulute. 


“We are cousins at any rate, Gaston,” she said, | 


with a cold emile, as she drew back her hand,“ and 
therefore, I suppose, privileged to such familiar 
greetings, but it bas yet to be determined how far 
weare to bear any other relationship to each other, 
and I presume it is for that you have asked this 
special interview ?”” 

“And tor which you have granted it, Beatrix, I 
presume,” he returned, caléitiy seating himself with 
the air of a man who had fully made up hie mind to 
the course he would pursue, “I ,should long since 
have been here, save from @ cruel necessity, as you 
must know, and now it isin some doubt and uncer- 
tainty I come to refer myself to your arbitration. 
Hew is Lady Kathleen?” he added, as if to postpone 
the evil moment or else to secure themselves from 
interruption, 

“Oh, she is about as usual, perhaps better. I 
think she will be quite able to go to London when I 
make my début there,” replied the heiress, lightly, 
“ But there is no knowing what may happen before 
then, eh, Gaston? You andI might be completely 
separated or else a 

“* United for ever, is not that it, Beatrix ?”’ he 
said, firmly, “Now let us come at once and for 
ever to that importaut question,” he wenton. “I 
said I should have referred it to you before, only 
that I could not offer you a hand on which a cloud 
rested or might rest. Now it is over—Lord Oran- 
more is recovered, I am to a great extent a free man 
again, and I am come to ask you to speak the truth, 
and tell me once and for all, do you refuse or do you 
feel prepared to be my wife, as we have so long 
anticipated might be the eud of our betrothal ?” 

She gave an impatient little laugh. 

“ That is good, very good, to cast on me the onus 
of accepting or refusing when you kuow the penalty 








of such a proceeding, Lord Ashworth,” she said, 
bitterly, “and [ask you, as a man of honour or a 
gentleman, when dealing with your cousin, an 
orphan and your affianced wife, whether such a pro- 
ceeding is fair or genthemanly ?” 

“Yes, Beatrix, under alll tue circumstances it is,” 
hereplied. “ You mastkmow that you have trifled 
with me, thet you hawe mevrer frankly aud fally con- 





fessed that you loved meer that you wished to free 
yourself from the con@itienal bond between us, And 
hen you have so behaved to Lord Oraumore and 
that we had powlternative but to decide the 

im the way wedid. Beatrix, it was vot right, 


you may be ex- 
which caused the mischief. 
Still. the least you can de is to retrieve the error and 
‘to be and Can 


open me now, love 
peta ee'y dow wife, Bestrix, Clare es 
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x wes cor : she bad long expected and 
eng: ined to tune + goal and definite offer from 
hercousin. ~~ e 
But now that it was made at her very feet she re- 
coiled from it in pride and. shrinking coldness. She 
‘knew fall well Gaston 4id net love her now, 
‘whatever he might once hage done. She knew that 
she had forfeited his esteem by her coquetry, and that 
another sweeter and more 'femigine nature had won 
the heart she had resolved te demand rather than to 
draw, and that all that was left ber was to accept the 
‘bond which would divide him from Thyva and bind 
| him to hereelf for ever, 

Bat then, on the other haad, she was well aware 
i that the wtmogt stretch of generesity would 
not extend to giving her one-half of ‘her fortune, 
which was now hers by isputed right. 

She keew thatia refueing him she might also be 
giving a triumph to her rival by enabling her and 
Lord Ashworth to indulge « mutual affection at their 

Could she evdure that? Could she bear the sub- 
stitution of her rival inher place? Conld she bear 
to wear shat“ Lady Ashworth ” was then enjoying 
all that might have been hers ? 

Gaston's estates might soon be released by the 
share he might retain of the fortune to which she 
was now forieiting her claims. 

They would be happy, , distinguisied in 






} rank and, as she well knew, in beauty aud attractions, 


And she—the beautifal heiress, the envied be- 
trothed—-would remaia witha, pittauce, for which she 
would be indebted to her cousia, and which might 
just secure the lover whom sire would only venture 
to wed were she~ portionless bride. 

It was a rapid survey that’ she thus took of what 
might be the result of her decision, and it scarcely 
occupied more than the natural and maidenly hesita- 
tion that might. well be sapposed to delay the final 
answer to such a momentous question. 

But it was not long in the mind of the earl. 

In his mind every minute was like a reprieve that 
would favour his all of happiness left him in this 
weary world of disappoiutment and sorrow, and 
when at last her lips: moved to speak his. breast 
heaved as. if he were the timid maiden, and not the 
bold suitor for the boon of love and beauty. 

* Yes, Gaston, I will,” she said, softly, “I will 
be your wife if you really desire it, if you will be 
true and loving to me, and not let any other come 
between ue—nay, do not frown!—I am not jeatous, I 
am too proud for that, and I trust you, as my near 
kinsman as wellas @ betrothed husband, But still it 
is for your peace as well as mine that we should for- 
get the past—that we should learn to be devoted to 
each other, aad let all else be as if it had uever di- 
vided us. Will you promise this, Gaston?” she 





added, earnestly, 
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“ Yes, if you will beliewe -and:teust my promise,” 
ied. * 1 camnot bear te beeuspected, Beatrix, 
and if you do doubt me, after I have given youmy 
word as a’man of honour thetseachishatl be thecase, 
and that no power shall induce me to deceive you, 
then it will be the knell ef our . E could 
never forgive tat, Beatrix, never,and I warn you 
that such would be the result.” 

He looked.so proudly noble as he spoke, he was 
so intellectual in expression, so menly, so high- 
bred in his beaving,that Meatnix.ceuld not resist the 
influence. 

She recalled the weaker, inferior aspect and char- 
acter of Lord @ra too wiwidly net te thank- 
fully and instamtlyaccept the test that wonld lead to 
ber betrothal to bis rival. 

“1 do believe and Iwill trast you, Gaston,” she 
said; “aud it were well that no more allusion ‘te 
the painin! past shonld be made. 1 will at once 
freely ack vowledge thu: J am betrothed to you. Tet 
will, of course, preveut any mere euch 
mistakes and escapades 9s. have brought auch tronbke 
on us both, Thauk Neavent «hat io mow overdor 
ever.” 

«Net entirely, Beatrix,” returned the earl. “1 
am still under a ban and restraint:thet eanuet yes 
be shakenoif. The warrant against me hee sever 
been withdrawn, end aitheugh d am, éf aounse, free 
from the charge of euy capital offence, gos ti X 
beve been formally dimelurged with eowe Tight 
panishment or tine Zam aot a dsee man. I am 
bow on pavele, and esuld uot Jeave Dubliy witheut 
Speci! leave ; se you pemsive Lopuld semreely ven- 
tune to claim your band eo jong.ee Lam a meana! 
and keenly watched man,” he went ep, with a 


anile. 





enguged toa‘ pricouen,’” aheadded, gei 
indeed be will be aeaptive in my case, 
ewi.”’ 


Her playfal tone was re-echeed, aa far a6 Was pos- 
sibl-, by tue newiy, betrothed husband, — eye 


Bot though Gasten was too 
's feclings by any 
tha, was 


fone ier him to weund bie: 

lack of the kindly, | like appearance thi 

ber due, yet there was a sad resuaiut in his tone 
and words all unlike the freeand genuine reptures 
oauewly accepted lover, 

Perhaps Beasvix perceimed the difference from the 
homage she usually demanded and received, dor she 
suddenly changed the apbject, 60.09 ke end she 
embarrassing interwiew, 

“You ave nut éeen Lady Kathiesn yet, Geston. 
She is waiting very emxivuaig for om jimterview with 
her favourite,” she aaid,, “1 beliewe he will like 

ou far better than my wilfal self eo. soon as jou are 

er true and lawful nephew, so as to permit.auch an 
affection to be correct in ber eyes, After all, she 
bas ae few of old meaidiems in her ideas a6 many 
whe are half berage. Will you come?” 

Lord Ashworth xeedily assented, and, after a brief 
delay to prepare the invalid lady for bia viait, the 
betrothed cousing nepsired to Lady Kathleen’s 
dressiug-10.0m with mere alacrity than is wsual ip 
the first bliseful moments of aepepted and returned 


love. 

The invalid was siting im her large easy-chair, 
wrapped in avery becoming Oriental shaw), and 
with a fiush of pleasureom ber features that gave 
her the appearance of better health than Gaston 
had expected to age, 

Gaston advanced to her with ontetreatched hand. 

“Iam delighted to find you sc much stronger and 
more blooming than. I feared, Lady Katkleen,” he 
said, taking the thin band in hig and saising it to 
hig lips. But the old lady tupned her cheek -hali 
affectionately, half playfully, towards him, 

“IT must have a mother’s greeting {rom you, my 
dear lord,’ she said, eweetly. ‘ Thisdear girl has 
been as my own charge so long that I feel.as if she 
were my own daughter,and now that she tells me 
that all doubts and difficulties are ever, and that my 
heart's desire ig to be accomplished, I thank Heaven, 
from my heart, that it is so, my children,” she added, 
solwnly, ‘‘ And if it ie ail concluded before I die 
I can leave thie world in peace.” 

‘bere was a touchieg sweetness in that aged but 
feminine face—a falter in the manner and voice that 
had afar deeper influence om Gaston thang Beatrix 
Clare’s beauty and grace and proud endow- 
ments. 

‘There was a moisture in his manly eyes as he 
reverently kissed the wan features, end @ fervent 
pressure in his baud that spoke the honest gratitude 
and truth of bis heart, at. that maternal blessing, 
though his spirit sank within him at the view. It 
did seem that allwas over now, since he was the 
betrothed husband of Lady Beatrix Clare, and he 
mustthink of Thyra Desmond no more, 











CHAPTER Xurx. | 


“Papa, prpa, surely she is not gone! Ft isim-- 
possible. J cannot bear ell this sorrow,’’ was ‘the 
mailing-cry of Kriea Vesei, when at length Sir Hilary 
ventured to break to her the fact of Dayra Desmond's 

ture. 
‘or the lake maiden was gone; there was no 
doubt or hesitation more as tothe course te be pur- 


aned. 

Thyra bad.calmly, and with « dignity and .open- 

ness that had no romantic felly or angry pique in 
nd, made all the needful arrangements 
for quitting Rosanne, 

She quietly wrote a brief note in zeply to Sir 
Hilary’s hersh mandate, without deigaing aug 
notige, or vindication of her conduct, and it simply 
acknowledged the receipt of the cheque that was 
due to her and requested that orders might be given 
for a proper eouveyauee to be supplied for her tran- 
sit to the railway station, The sole implied reproach 
was in the conclusion ; 

“I shall certainly sot wish to see Miss Vesci 
again ae J believe the agitation might tend to injure 
her delicate nerves. But if she is ever in a state to 
know the truth, and to do.me justica, J shall always 
be willing one panes one and to hear one mare 
word of loving kindness sympathy from one I 
have loved so well,” “ 

to the 


The did perhaps touch Sir 
core, but he steeled himself with harsh and selfish 
determination against the waproach{ul truth. 

And, with the coldness of a Spartan, he cvolly gave 
the nequisite orders for m carriage te he in readiness 
on the sepa morning pep Miss Vesei nead he 
disturbed by any such work of preparation. 

And it had, been done, 

The good old housekeeper had prepared to the 
utmost So her ability for the young Jady’s eoméort 

ney. 

Mot an was.the breakfast in the highest state of 
tempting luxury, bat ahe had also provided her 
nourishmenis for her comiug jonrney. 

And Moke in his turn dad that the 
pretty creature should have in her jouruey all the 
safety and privacy she could desire aa 40 the train 
and the ee which she should be placed, “ if 
anly because the purty girl had done so much good to 
Miss Erica, and no one knew, deuce a bit, why ahe was 
turned off direotly the young lord cane. 

Thus, the Jake maiden had the harshness of ber 
fate somewhat softened by the kindly hearts of the 
underlings, where the high-born aad the noble were 
insensible to such human sympathies. 

Yet, when thedeed was done, when Sir Hilary had 
the news bought to him that the disgraced dumeel 
was fuirly en route for the distant town to which 
he was informed her ticket had been taken, his heart 
did fail him at the irrevocable step which bad left 
his.darling alone, without thetender careand sympathy 
that had been the very life-blood for her shattered 
nerves and weakened frame. 

It was a just hmeut that he suffered as that | 
deapaiving ory fell.on his paternal ear. 

es Pape, papa, is she gone ?—what shall I do?” 

Sir Hilary drew the girl down in his embrace, 

“ Hush, hush, my Erica! Do not break my heart 
You know that she was ivjuring your best prospects | 
and ruining your happiness by her wiles, She | 
was designing and ambitious, my child; you were | 
too true and simple and too pure for such a com- | 
panvion.” 

The girl opened her large eyes and gazed at him 
ip half-incredulous questioning. 


“What is it you believe of her, ? What 
did ehe do? Why do you tell me this?” she 
asked. 


* Because I know, my child. She tried hard to 
win young Oranmore, though it was my great desire 
that he should one day be your betrothed, and ia 
due time your husband. It was her artful ways that 
destroyed thie cherished plan, at least for the 
preseut,” replied the baronet, still holding the girl to 
his breast and soothing her like a child by his 
caress. . 

She shivered involuntarily as she thought of the 
assurance that Lord Uranmore himself vad given 
her, and which so entirely proved the crushed and 
slandered girl’s innocence of euch wiles and such 
unmaidenly boldness of thought and mien. 

“* Papa, forgive me; but it cuts me, it will kill me, 
if it cannot be undone.” She shivered painfully, as 
her head nestled in his arms. 

“ Erica, darling, you are too sensitive, you believe 
all like yourself ; it is not just to me if you speak thus 
when | ‘arranged all for your sake aud—wine,” 
he added, in a lower tone. 

Erica did not speak for some minutes, but the 
very motionless sileuce of her attitude, aud her 
nearly breathless stillness were more terrifying than 





the most passionate plaints. 





“What is it, love ?—speak to me, ‘tell me all; we 
are all to each other now, my child,” whispered 
Sir Hilary, gently, in the ear of the prostrate girl. 

It seemed to produce little eifect, save by the 
couvuisive elinging to his neck, which only ndied 
to the alarm which he bad already conceived as to 
the result ef this daugerous emotion. 

“May Ltel you? will you ‘believe me, papa ?” 
she wirispered, in unnatural, calm tones. 

“ Believe you? Yes, indeed, if you were to tell me 
the veriest fables,” hewhispored, eagerly. “ It would 
break my heart if you ‘kept any secreis from your 
father, my heurt’s pet. What is it—wnat is it? 
Whisper it to your father)” he said, with another 
tender kiss. 


It was strange to see the contrast in that stern 
man's manner where this cherished child was in 
the question. 

Erica obeyed with instinctive eabmission. 

“ Papa,” she suid, “papa, fis not rue; she did 
not wish for Hugh; he went away because he loved 
her, and io vain —ales, alas!” she cominusd, eagerly, 
“ aud 1 am desoiate new |” 

She shuddered so violently that Sir Hilary could 
scarcely eatm her ia his powerial arms, 

And, in spite of tis most anxious soothings and 
his whispers of love oft reiterated the nervous 
eouvulsivons continued to shake ‘her frame to the 
wery centre, till ker every features appeared dis- 
curved, ‘by the paroxysins. 

Che baronet Isid ber down juan gory of ‘terror, 
and flow ‘ve the bell with the rapid swiftuess of one 
half vig age, and thea returned to the saffering girl, 
who seemed fast becoming insensible to his very 


presence. 

“Send for the doctor—you—all—any one you can 
get!” he almost shouted as the seminvns was 
answered, *‘ never mind who is- quickest ; ivt the best 
horses in the stable be taken, and nv spur, ne whip 
be epared. Send Mrs. Malone insrautl y.” 

These orders were hastily obeyed, for their tone 
brooked no dulay. 

Ere it could have been deemod possible three 
horses were galloping in different directions from 
Rovaune, and before they could be saidied Bridget 
Malone wae in the apartment of the sick girl. 

“Ah, woo is me, Mies Erica! ‘It's sorrow—the 
Geath’s stroke ‘that's come over you. It's just 
her senses that are leaving her, Sir Hilary; and 
the first of her kith and kin that ever had the 
calamity. Alas, ochone! ochene !” she wailed, ia spite 
of Sér Hilary's stern rebuke : 

“Liiot that you are, women, ‘held that hooting, 
and see what can be done, or she'll die before our 
eyes,” he said, steruly. 

And assuredly the command was obeyed, for the 
worthy housekeeper deeply loved her young lady, 
and her utmost efforts were busily used to aid ber 

ing wellasiniga. 

« it’s Miss ‘Thyra we are nes@ing. She was 
so gentle and good, and she loved my young tady to 
the very bottom of ber shoe-tiea,” dad the worthy 
woman as she pursued her us: task. ‘* Miss 


| Erica, open your eyes, it’s yourself that are killing 
| your -bonoered father intively, that’s what it is,” she 


went on, pleadingiy. 

It was all in vain—all, 

Move ‘her at will, bathe the wan features with 
the coldest or hottest of applications, aud it was of 
no power to move the unconscious sufferer, 

She was not motionless, for still those convulsions 
continued to agitate her young and tender frame, 
But her eyes gazed vacantly around, and no voice 
or effort had power to attract her attention, and the 
weary minutes of time went on, till at length the 
sound of horses’ feet was heard, and after some-more 
seconds of terrible suspense the servaut’s half-knock 
at the door of the sick chamber heralded the 
entrance of a doctor, who was weil known by report 
to Sir Hilary, though he had never been hitherto 
called into the household of Rosanne. 

“Dr. Sullivan, save my child and no money shall 
be too much to prove my gratitude,” said the baronet, 
in a voice that breathed the very depths of des. 
pairing grief. 

“I will try—I will try, Sir Hilary, the utmost of 
human skill, that I can bring to your aid,’’ was the 
earnest response, and then the piysiciau knelt down 
by the couch and began to examine the young 
sufferer, 

It was a prolonged investigation, and Sir Hilary's 
utmost self-command was taxed to preserve the 
necessary silence as it went on. But though his 
keenest efforts were used to read Dr. Sullivan’s 
features as he pursued the inquiry i was an 
inscrutable look, till at last the ductor rose from hig 
knees aud beckoned the father from the bed- 
gide, 

“Sir Hilary, I grieve to say that it is a very 
bad case, I greatly fear it will prove to be one of 
the most severe attacks of epilepsy, and.one sub- 
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joined to a most delicate frame, which I fear is unfit 
to bear the shock,” he said, in gentle but firm 
accents, 

“Go on—what rvext?” was the nervous reply; 
“what occasioned it? what will cure it? The whole 
estate I possess, if you will, shall be the reward.” 

“ Alas, alas, my dear sir, money is needless, save, 
indeed, to command the wisert skill that can be had, 
and which I shall gladly call to my aid,” was the 
response ; ‘and as to the cause, no doubt some great 
and sudden mental shock has been the immediate 
agent, though, so far as I can understand, there has 
already been a very prolonged nervous derangement 
which needed the very utmost quiet and care, Who 
has been the attendant of Miss Vesci during this 
time ?’’ he went on to ask, 

If the infliction of a pang on such a sensitive and 
loving nature could avenge Thyra Desmond surely 
she might have been satisfied at that moment. 

Perhaps Sir Hilary would have resénted the 
suffering as part of the injuries he received from 
that innocent and unconscious girl under other cir- 
cumstances than the present; but that suffering girl, 
that grave, earnest man, and the forebodings of his 
heart were too powerful for such self-deception. 

He was bowed even to the very dust as he replied, 
briefly ;: 

** A young person who I thought had better termi- 
nate her services here, for she was rather beginning 
to take advantage, I presume, on her privileges here, 
but I had no idea she would be at.all missed: by my 
daughter, who, in truth, appeared somewhat. weary 
of her services, You surely do not suppose that had 
anything to do with this attack, doctor ?” he added, 
in a tone which certainly pleaded for a negative as- 
surance, 

But Dr. Sullivan had too much at stake for any 
deception at that moment, and he coldly and briefly 
replied ; 

“If she is to be found you had better recall her, 
Sir Hilary. I should decidedly prefer that this 
young lady had the care of those who were accus- 
tomed to wait upon her in other cases. In the 
meantime we will take all the means in our power for 
recalling your daughter to sense and life,’’ he went 
on, moving over to his patient with the air of a 
man who was accustomed to be at once understood 
and obeyed and who lost no time in needless argu: 
ment, 

But how was it to be accomplished? 

Sir Hilary quietly left the room iu search of Mike, 
to whom the task might be confided for the search- 
ing out of the exile’s track, and in a few words con- 
veyed his orders to the wondering ear of the scared 
and loving retainer. 

**QOchone!, ochone! and it’s myself that .does not 
know where to send nor to go, Sir Hilary,’ was 
Mike’s response, ‘Miss Thyra went off by the 
train to Belfast, and I expect she was going farther 
still, for she would not have her luggage directed to 
any place in the city. Ah me! ah me! it was an evil 
day that she exer left Rosanne, But I’ll find her if 
she’s io all lre'gnd, Sir Hilary,” he went on, scratch- 
ing his head in almost comical perplexity. 

The baronet gave him a few hurried directions 
and carte blanche as to means and money to be em- 
ployed, and penned a few urgent, heart-broken lines 
to the absentee, should her destivation be found, 
albeit even then his pride. rose in arms and he could 
almost have dashed the despairing lines that had 
just emanated from his more agonized paternal feel- 
ings. 
aera even as he held the sheet in his hand and his 
eye glanced over it ere he consigned it to the mes- 
senger, acry of distress broke on his ear such as 
rarely deceives those who have once listened to its 
wild, pleading plaint, its passion of hopeless woe, 

Sir Hilary literally staggered as he tried to leave 
the room. He knew it but too well to be the Irish 
wail of the dead. 

(To be continued.) 





WONDERFUL MEMORY, 

In an old book of Biographical Sketches I find the 
story of John Franklin, born in Canaan, Litchfield 
county, Conn. An instance of his remarkable me- 
mory, when only fifteen years of age, will show his 
mental powers in that direction. 

The meeting-house where the family worshipped 
was a mere shell, being neither ceiled nor plastéred, 
with the beams and rafters all exposed. ‘On a certain 
Sabbath John looked not at the minister, but sat 
gazing upat the bare ribs of the building. On the 
return home said the father: 

“John, itis my duty to give you a severe flog- 
ging, and you shall have it after dinner, so be pre- 

red,” 

‘“* But,” said John, “you won’t whip me without 
telling me what it is for ?’’ 

“No, certainly. Your conduct at meeting, sir, is 
the cause, Instead of attending to the sermon you 

















were all the time gaping and staring around as if you 
were counting the beams and rafters of the meeting- 
house,” 

“ Weil, father, can you repeat the sermon ?” 

“Repeat it?—No. I had as much as I could do to 
watch your inattention.” 

“If I’ll tell you all the minister said, you won’t 
whip me?” 

* No, John, no—but that is impossible.” 

Young Franklin immediately named the text, and 
taking up the discourse went through every head and 
division of it with surprising accuracy. 

“Upon my word,” cried the delighted parent, “I 
could not have believed it possible.’”* 

“And now, father,” said Join, “TI can tell you 
exactly how many beams and rafters there are in the 
meeting-house.” 8. 0, 
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ALL FOR MONEY, 


Near the close of a lovely afternoon in June a 
long train of railway carriages stands in the station 
of , & little town in the North of England. 

Into one of these carriages, just as the train is 
about to leave, the guard assists a young and lovely 
girl, a child she seems, at first sight, so slight and 
small of stature is she. But her face, bright, 
piquant, and laughing though it be, is not that of a 
child, 

The compartmert is fall to unpleasantness, for at 
this season of the year all that can do 80 are leaving 
London’s blistering streets for cool country seats or 
fashionable watering-places, 

One seat alone remains unoccupied, and that be- 
side a young, handsome gentleman, who is, figura- 
tively speaking, buried in his newspaper. 

The lady is left no choice save to seat herself here. 
This she does, settling her wraps about her as com- 
fortably as possible, and tossing her travelling-bag 
into the rack above her head, as her vis-a-vis does 
not offer to assist her, but, instead, frowns rather 
crossly at the disturbance and sinks even farther into 
his paper. 

“The old bear,” pouted pretty Clara Vernon. 
He doesn’t Know what politeness means.” 

«* What a troublesome, noisy child she is,” thought 
the gentleman. 

But the girl seemed bent on mischief. She could 
not restrain her natural propensity for fun. 

She leaned forward, ostensibly to settle more 
arefractory article of attire, but at the same time 
dropped a heavy book which she held on the gentle- 
man’s immaculate boot. 

Evidently the boot contained a foot, for it was 
hastily withdrawn, though the liandsome martyr 
spoke not a word, only the frown ou his brow 
deepened a little. 

For afew moments Clare tried to read, but never 
before had she been treated in so calm, 80 cool a 
manner, and it piqued her'vanity not a little. 

“*T will make him speak,” she thought. 

She shivered a moment, as if from the air that 
blew in at the open window, then rising, she tried to 
reach the pretty traveling plaid which had followed 
the bag into the rack above. But, as she knew be. 
fore attempting it, she could only reach the fringe of 
the shawl. 

A mild little pull effected nothing. Then a tweak, 
with the same result, A violent jerk, andthe shawl 
fell—where? On the head of the gentleman by her 
side, the folds completely blinding him! 

Clare sank into her seat, overcome with laugh ter, 
and the success of her experiment. 

The stately Mr. Ashburton drew the shawl from 
his flushed countenance, to find the occupants of the 
carriage smiling broadly, and his little neighbour 
convulsed with laughter. He gravely laid the wrap 
on the seat beside her, saying only : 

Little girl, you are exceedingly careless. Your 
mamma should not allow you to travel alone,” 

She blushed rosily, but replied : 

“And you, little boy, are exceedingly ill-man- 
nered. Your mamma should teach you better.’’ 

With a heavier frown than before, he tarned back 
to his newspaper, and she, throwing side-glances at 
him, secured at length his picture, 

Six feet high, with shoulders proportionately 
broad, A grand head, and a wealth of troublesome 
chestnut curls. Deep, hazel eyes, tender eyes they 
could be, and a firm, handsome mouth, shaded by a 
silky moustache. 

All this my lady saw, and it pleased her. But she 
determined to show this handsoms, lordly man of 
the world that not every woman would fall down at 
his feet and worship him. 

The ride was « tedious one to both, and both were 
releved when at length it was over. Clare left the 
carriage with one parting side-glance at her com- 
panion, saying to herself; 

















«I wonder if I shall ever see him again ?”’ 

But he was soon forgotten in the pleasure of 
meeting her old school-friend, Kate Durante, with 
whom she was to spend a month of the warm 
weather, 

As the. oa rolled smoothly along toward the 
delightful country-seat of Sir Harry Durante: the 
two friends chatted busily, endeavouring to tell of 
all that had happened in the two years since they 
parted as school-friends, 

“ And. so you ere not married. yet, Clare!” ex- 
claimed Kate. “ Why, I thought you would have 
been Lady Somebody by this time!’’ 

“The fact is, dear,” replied the pretty Clare, 
“that I am not left a free choice in this matter at 
all. You know I have been brought up to believe 
myself sole heiress to: all Grandfather Vernon's 
estate, But when I came home from school, and 
went to live with guardy, I was informed that, by a 
clause of the will—I cau’t explain it, for I never did 
understand their old papers—i was to marry my 
third ‘cousin, Paul de Lacey. If I do not obey this 
I lose the entire property.’’ Pas 

“What a sbame!” exclaimed Kate, who had 
listened with much interest. | “* And have you ever 
seen this cousin ?” 

“ Never,” 

“Does he know of the will; and is he ready to 
fulfil his part of the engagement ?” " 

“Yes, he knows of it; and, of course, he’ll marry 
me for my money. He is coming to Sunnyside to 
settle everything, when I go back, next month.”” 

“ Dear me,”’ said Kate, laughing, “ how prcvoking? 
To tell the honest truth, I had other plans for 
you. I beliove I-wrote you that you were not to be 
my only visitor. We have made up quite a party. You 
are nearly the last, One more gentleman I do ex- 
pect. In fact, I looked: for him this evening, bat I 
see he did not'come; ‘He's just splendid, Clare, aud 
I did so hope you two would fancy vach other.” 

“ Well, Katie, dear, you'll/have co give over your 
match-making, for [ have promised to marry my 
cousin, and ‘ an oath’s an’ oath,’ you kuow.’” 

As Clare said ‘this, gaily,‘the carriage turned inte 
the broad ““approach,”’ leading to the manor-house, 
shaded on either side by lordly elms, ani, soon after. 
our pretty heroine found herself seated in # cool an 
dainty chamber, enjoying the delightful view from the 
window. 

Fatigued by her long journey, Clare did not appear 
at dinner that evening; ‘but the next morning she 
descended, as fresh and as lovely as ever. 

As she entered the breakfast-room Kate met her 
and introduced the guests who stood near, ‘Lhen, 
turning to a gentleman deeply engaged in a political 
discussion with her father, she said : 

“Mr. Ashburton, allow me to introduce to you my 
old schoolmate, whom you did not ‘see last evening. 
Miss Vernon, Paul.’ 

The gentleman turned, ‘and Clare met the deep 
brown eyes belonging to her acquaintance of the pre- 
vious day. The’ recognition was mutual, and both 
seemed for & t confused, but quickly regaining 
their composure, bowed politely. 

“Papa,” said lively Kate Durante, at the breakfast- 
table, ‘‘ Paul says he came here by the afternoon train 
yesterday, but was obliged to go somewhere on busi- 
ness, which accounts for the truant’s late arrival last 
night.”” Then, turning to the gentleman himself, she 
added ; 

**T hope you had a pleasant journey, Paul ?” 

“T must cotifess td the contrary. The carriage 
was unpleasantly full,” was the reply. 

Pretty Clare bit her lip until it bled, and vowed, 
inwardly : 

“ He shall repent that remark.” 

Breakfast over, the company sauntered ont into 
the broad, cool halls, and into the viue-shaded ve- 
randahs. 

Ashburton was just about to draw his host into a 
farther discussion, when Lieutenant Akenside, strolk- 
ing up, said: ' 

*‘ Well, Mr. Ashburton, we go on a trip to Devil’s 
Dyke this afternoon, but just at present tie ladies 
propose a game of croquet. Will you join?” 

Not waiting for an answer, he turned and said: 

** Miss Vernon, may I have the pleasure ?” 

She slipped her little hand through his arm, 
and walked, chatting meanwhile, to the croquet- 
ground, 

“ Really, sir, it is so long since my last game that 
I fear I have lost the art entirely.” 

Paul Ashburton, just behind her, bent his hand. 
some head, and said to the lady on his arm ; 

“It requires a certain temperament to play this 
game scientifically.” 

Wayward, saucy little Miss Vernon, had more 
character than Paul gave her credit for; and, hear- 
ing his remark, which she was quite certain he in- 
tended her to do, resolved immediately that she 
would astonish him. 
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She stood, leaning gracefully on the dainty mallet, 
awaiting her turn. It came, at length, and she 
gathered the balls of her own side together, and gal- 
Jantly assisted them on their journey, making sad 
havoc among the forces of the enemy, and never 
pausing until she had touched the turning stake, and 
started on the return journey. And yet she did it 
all so quietly, and so gracefully, that she was imme- 
diately put down best-stroke by ali the gentlemen, 
and envied accordingly by all the ladies. 

She did not once glance at the rather discomfited 
Paul until, passing him once alone, the temptation 
was too great, and turning with a saucy little toss 
of her head she said, in a demure voice : 

“It takes a ‘certain temperament” to play this 
game scientifically, you know, Mr. Ashburton.” 

After dioner, the carriage drove roand to take the 
party to“ Devil’s Dyke.” 

It so happened that nearly all the gentlemen had 
engaged thefr companions the day before, and so 
Kate Durante, coming to Mr. Ashburton, said: 

“Now, Paul, you will take Firefly aud the 
phaeton, and drive Miss Vernon, wox’t you ?” 

“ Thank you, Kate; but I prefer your company, 
May I have the honour?” 

Kate laughed; but saw no better way than to 
submit, 

*'1’ll be back in a moment.” 

And she ran away to find other company for Miss 
Vernon, 

“ You bad boy. Why didn’t you take Clare, as I 
wanted you todo?” 

“Clare ?” said Paul, inquiringly. 

“Miss Vernon, I mean, She is lovely.” 

“Excuse me, my dear Kate, but I really do not 
wdmire the young lady in the least. She's not my 
style.” 

Kate was disappointed, but had the good sense 
quietly to drop the subject, 

Having reached the dyke, a charming place, the 
werry'party rambled up and down its steep slopes, 
and udmired the extensive expanse of scenery until 
wearied; and after a dance on tlie smooth sward 
beneath their feet, rode gaily home-by moonlight. 

‘The next day was spent wuch as usual ; lounging 
about, reading novels, and whiling away the mo- 
ments with friendly badinage. 

Fanny Pierson buried herself in a novel. One of 
the “lost arts’? Captain Ferde called her. Miss 
Cleveland and Kate. betook themselves to their 
rooms to write letters. Major Camden and Philip 
Grainger went shooting. 

But pretty Clare Vernon declared she hated books, 
and couldn’t be induced to write letters, so she flirted 
with Lieutenant Akenside, and: was content. 

At length a game of billiards'was proposed. Ash- 
burton determined to make; himself a universal 
favourite, and, withal, almost piqued at the lieu- 
tenant’s privileges, approached with a graceful bow, 
and said : 

“ Miss Clare, may I have the honour ?”’ 

She drew herself up haughtily, and replied: 

““My name is Miss Vernon, sir,” and, coolly 
slipping her hand through the lieutenant’s ever- 
ready arm, she walked away, leaving Ashburton 
mentally raging. 

That evening Sir George Halrod’s ball claimed the 
attention of the Durante party. It was realiy the 
“ affair of the season,’’ and the ladies vied with each 
other in bewitching toilets. ; 

This time Alice de Launey fell to our hero’s lot. 
But he was accustomed to pretty, insipid little girls 
like his companion, and paid no more attention to 
her than be thought positively necessary, until Miss 
Vernon entered the room with’ Lieutenant Akenside. 
Then he directed all his attention to Miss de Launey 
and made himself ’so fascinating that the poor child’s 
head was nearly turned, 

Ouce only did he glance at Clare Vernon. She 
stood surrounded by a score of gentlemen, seeming 
to possess the happy faculty of entertaining all, 
without devoting herself to any one, 

She wore a heavy, pure white silk, worked with 
threads of gold, and over its surface, in rich pro- 
fusion, lay wreaths and falls of blue corn-flowers, 
while the delicate foams of lace were caught and 
held with wisps of straw, wrought by some artist 
hand. On her fair neck and arms gleamed elegant 
diamonds, aud in the largest of these stood, cut in 
turquoise, Cupid with arrow drawn. 

Paul looked in silent admiration at the beautiful 
e|ress, and the still more beautiful form within it, 
fearing that, at a breath, the lovely vision would 
vanish, the dream fade. 

Suddenly he remembered it was only saucy little 
Clare at whom he was gazing, and, with a wearied 
@xpression, he turned to his companion; 

* Will you waltz, Miss Alice?” 

With a gratified smile she assented, and he found 
himself flying down the room with Miss de 

uney. 





The evening wag over at last, Ashburton rod@ 
silently home, ‘with a queer feeling of dissatisfaction 
somewhere about the region of his heart. 

+ * * * 


The days flew merrily by after the night of Sir 
George’s ball. The hours were spent in picnics, 
drives, parties, private theatricals, and masquerades, 
Not @ moment was left unfilled. 

One evening, as Miss Vernon sat by her open win- 
dow, gazing rather sadly on the stars, a knock was 
heard at the door. She expected to see Lizette, and 
rose to unlock it; bat there stood, smiling, Kate 
Durante. 

“Clare, dear, I’ve come to visit. I have hardly 
spoken to you since youcame, It’s a shame, for I 
have anticipated your visit so loug.” 

Kate sat down, and Clare laid her head, covered 
with its golden brown tressws, in her friend’s lap, 

Silence prevailed for a few moments, broken at 
length by Kate, 

“Clara, how do you like my friend Paul Ashbur- 
tone” = 

**T don’t like him atall,” replied Clare, vehemently, 
“T think he is ungentlemanly and uukiaod.’’ 

“Oh, dear!’”’ sighed gentle Kate. ‘* Whatever 
possessed you two to take such a dislike to each 
other I can’t see!” 

* And so he dislikes me, does he, Katie? I am 
happy to say his opinion is of very little moment to 
me,” she replied, haughtily. Then, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, 30 common to natures like hers, 
she burst into tears, 

“ Dear Clare, what is the matter? Are you ill? 
Do we not take good care of you?” asked Kate. 

Clare raised her head and dashed the tear-drops 
from her eyes. 

“No, no, Katie! Nothing is the matter, only I’m 
a silly little goose, Let’s go down, And don’t, 
please, tell any one how I’ve been acting.” 

So these two friends, with locked arms,as sym- 
bolic of the tie between them, went gaily down the 
broad old staircase, and met Lieut. Akenside at 
the foot, inquiring for Clare. 

As soon as her sweet face appeared he bowed, and 
said, gallantly : 


“ Miss Clare, I have been looking for you every- |. 


where. We wish your opinion, We are agreed 
upon a moonlight sail out on the lake. What do 
you say?” 

“T gay, that of all delightful excursions, this is 
the best,” answered Olare, enthusiastically. 

“Very well. Ladies, we shall be ready in exactly 
fifteen minutes,” 

For a few moments all was bustle and excitement; 
then, for a while, silence reigued supreme. 

Miss Vernon summoned that marvel of deft fingers 
and ingenious brains, Lizettv, and proceeded to make 
her toilet. 

In twenty minutes she was ready, and appeared in 
the hall below in a bewitching suit of, dark, sailor- 
blue, The sunny locks were let free, and hung in 
dancing curls all over the shapely head. Ou these 
was perched a tiny sailor hat. She was altogether a 
bewilderingly lovely little picture, 

So thought Lieut. Akenside, as his eyes followed 
her with a look which would have made her flush 
rosily had she seen it, And even Paul Ashburton 
acknowledged ‘* She has a beautiful face.” 

But the other ladies coming down at that moment, 
he secured a companion in Miss Lanville, and, draw- 
ing her hand within his arm, had the pleasure of walk- 
ing directly behind the lieutenant aud Miss Clare, the 
latter throwing so many sweet, shy words, and glances 
too, at her companion that more than once Paul found 
himself listening to her raillery aud forgetting the 
lady by his side. 

A few moments’ walk brought them all to the beach, 
and the two velvet cushioned boats being brought 
from their moorings, the ladies were settled in 
them. 

Paul, Maud, Lanville, Miss de Launey, Phil 
Granger, Lieut. Akenside, and Veruon, occupied one 
boat, and the rest the other. 

Handsome Paul Ashburton, the oars lying idly in 
his hands, sitting with his hat thrown off, the wind 
and the moonbeaums playiug through his hair, and the 
outline of his splendid head plainly marked against 
the background of silvery waves, thought he had 
never seen Olare Vernon in so bewildering a mood. 
She laughed and sang, and the sweet sounds rippled 
away over the water and died in an echo on the 
opposite shore. She drew Lieut. Akenside into a 
discussion, and was so witty and sparkling that he 
feli back in dismay, All were silent, to listen to her 
brilliant repartee. 

She sat in the bow of the boat, now leaning to one 
side, for a glimpse of the shadowy vessel in the 
water, now the other for astray lily floating on the 
surface, dashing the water about with her small 
white hand, and gleeful asa child inthe beauty of 
the night. 








You will be over!” 


Snddenly “Be careful! 
shouted, Phil Granger. His words were well- 


meant, but untimely. Startled by the sudden ex- 
claimation, Clare lost her balance, aud then—a flash 
of bronze-brown hair, a gleam of blae boating-dress, 
then only the little ripple going round and round ou 
the surface. 

“Oh, somebody save her! 
ladies !’’ shouted the lieutenant. 

Without pausing to inquire from what danger the 
gallent lieutenant would “ protect the ladies,” Paal 
Ashburton sprang into the water. 

Down once, and up again, with no success. 

Lieutenant Akenside wrung his hands in distress, 
but was too much of a coward to risk his precious 
life even for the woman he ‘loved. 

Again Ashburton rose, and this time a gleam of 
golden hair met his eyes, and in a moment he was up 
again with the senseless, beautiful face of Clare 
Vernon resting on his shoulder. 

He well knew the danger of attempting to carry 
his burden to the little boats, and with his disen- 
gaged arm he did his best to reach the shore. 

But it was hard work. His water-soaked clothes 
were heavy. 

He looked down at the fair white face on his 
Sort and suddenly, iike a revelation, it came to 


I will protect the 


m. 

“ What would life be worth without her? Heaven 
give me strength to save her.” 

The boats’ had come ashore, The ladies were, 
some of them, fainting, some in hysterics, but most 
of them watching, with breathless interest, the mauly 
form battling its way through the water. 

A moment more, and, with his precious burden, 
Paul “Ashburton had reached the shore, utterly ex- 
hausted. Laying Clare gently down, he said; 

“Take care of her quickly, for Heaven’ sake ! 
Don’t mind me.” 

It was asad ending to a morry day. As Clare was 
carried to the house Paul walked beside her, and 
acknowledged to himself that while he had been so 
persistently and ungallantly quarrelling with her 
he had learned to love her with a love stronger than 
life. 

As soon as Clare was safely in bed, with the 
doctor watchin s her, and administering restoratives, 
Paul went to his room, but not to sleep, 

Kate came to his door. 

“Have you everything you want, Paul?” 

“Everything, Kate. How is Miss Vernon?” 

“Safe, thanks to your noble conduct. Indeed, a 
few days’ rest is allshe needs, the doctor says. 
You shall see her in the morning. Good night,” 

“ Thank Heaven!” was the low prayer Paul Ash- 
burton breathed all through that long, still night. 

True to her word, soon after breakfast, the fol- 
lowing day, Kate came to him, and said : 

“Now, Paul, you may come, She wants to see 

ou.” 

Leading the way, Kate’ pointed to Miss Vernon’s 
door, and then discreetly left 

Miss Vernon was seated in a deep, sleepy-hollow 
chair. She wore a soft, mouse-coloured wrapper, 
with rose-trimmings, and her pale face and lovely 
hair offered a striking contrast to the dark velvet of 
the chair. 

As Paul entered she rose, and, holding out her 
hand, said, simply. 

“‘Mr. Ashburton, can you forgive me? I have 
been altogether in the wrong, and I beg your pardon. 
And—and—I can never thank you——,” And she 
burst into tears. 

Paul felt that he must do something, and, without 
pausing for thought, he bent, and pressed his lips to 
the fair head bowed before him. 

Then, frightened at his own daring, he quietly left 
the room, 

The blushing face came up from the laced-hand- 
kerchief the moment he was gone. She was very 
angry. Of course she was! And yet she could 
hardly feel as much so as she ought. 

Three days passed. One more, and the party that 
had speat so mary happy hours under the hospitable 
roof of Sir Harry was to break up. 

This last day was to be spent in rambling among 
the ruins of an old castle, some miles from the 
Durante manor-house. 

Miss Vernou, who had kept her room, de- 
clared herself perfectly well and fully able to go. 

Paul had not seen her since the morning when he 
retired from her room in some confusion, Meantime, 
many bunches of sweet, blue violets and forget-me- 
nots had found their way into her chamber, Whose 
souvenirs these were she did not know, but laugh- 
ingly gave the honour to Lieutenant Akenside, 
though shie blushed as she said it. With the last 
tastefully-arranged bunch came a delicate card, bear. 
ing these words ; 

* Will you forgive me and allow me the pleasure 
of your company ?” 
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At that moment Lizette entered with. another 
ecard, which she laid on her mistress’s lap, 

“Compliments of Lieut. Akenside, and would 
she honour him ?’’ 

This was enough. She had become thoroughly 
disgusted with the cowardly lieutenant, and a dainty 
little embossed card was sent to Paul Ashbburtoa, 
containing only two words, “I will,” and another 
to the lieutenant, “‘ Excuse me.”’ 

The morving dawned bright and beautiful. Never 
before had Clare Vernon taken such pride in her 
own beauty. Lizette racked her brain for some 
new mode of hair-dressing. 

At length the toilet was complete, and bewilder- 
ingly lovely it was. A dress of silver-gray velvet, 
strewed with tiny Roman pearls in flowera, looking 
as if the breath of the summer wind had fallen and 
lodged there. A scarf of pale blue silk, end a hat of 
the same, relieved the picture. 

Paul was enchanted as he assisted his companion to 
her seat and took his own beside her. The ride was 
a silent one, for both felt strangely ill at ease with 
each other. Even the pleasure of rambling among 
the lofty rooms and grand old hall of the deserted 
castle was marred by the thought that onthe morrow 
they were to part—perbaps for ever. 

A, length a game.of hide-and-seek was proposed, 

* You see,”’ said Lieut, Akenside, “it will be very 
rom antic here, in this haunted dwelling, for, of course, 
it is haunted! Only besure.and don’t any of youget 
sbut into a closet with a spring-lock, aa did the ia- 
mous lady of the song.” 

So they separated. Here and there, through the 
long silent balls and dusty old corridors glided the 
merry party. At first, manyas light laugh was.heard, 
and much consultation took place ; but at lastall was 
quiet, and Ashburton, who was to be the “seeker,” 

ied forth on his journey. Up the old oaken stair- 
case, into the deserted chambers, and even clambering 
up into the tower atthe northern wing of the house, 
until, at leugth, all were brought, laughing aud 
covered with dust and cobwebs, from their hiding- 
laces. 

. All? No! Where was Clara Vernon ? 

Again Paul started on his journey. In all the nooks 
and crevices, in all the niches and corners he sought 
her—in vain. Even the so-called * haunted chamber’’ 
Was empty. 

At length he remembered an old tapestried room 
at the end of a long, dark corridor, so far removed 
from the rest of the mansion that even the more cou- 
rageous of the party had shunned it. 

Hardly thinking to find Clare here, he crept noise- 
lessly along, and came suddenly upon her, seated in 
the broad old window-seat, anderying! 

She looked up, andseeing him standing in the door, 
turned to him, blushing rosily. 

He took her boldly in his arms, and spoke with all 
his soul upon his lips. 

“Clare, I love you! love you as I never cam love 
again! Darling, may I teach you to love me? Will 
it be a hard lesson? Oh, Clare, remember! all the 
gunshive will be gone from my life if you go. AndI 
will make you so happy if you will be my wife!” And 
the words lingered lovingly on his lips. 

As be paused he looked at Clare for the reply he 
so longed for, and which he believed she could truth- 
fully give him. 

But she answered in a low, cold voice: 

* I cannot marry you.” 

The strong man grew pale, and his voice trembled 
as he said: 

“You cannot? Do you not love me, Clare? Qh, 
my darling, do not trifle with me! If you love me, 
tell me 80, Let me hear it from your own dear 
lips.” 

“abeees as if she were turned into a beautiful statue 
she repeated : 

* } eannot marry you, Paul Ashburtom My hand 
is promised to avother.” 

He dropped the trembling hand he held, and a 
dark frown gathered on his brow. QOuace again he 
spoke, 

** Do you love this man, Clare ?” 

The soft, brown eyes filled with tears. 

“ ]—I have never seen him,” she faltered. 

“You have never seen him!” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘And yet you turn from me to him. Oh, 
Clare, Clare! Youare not worthy of love,” 

She put out her hand in a supplicating way,.and 
grew so white that Paul was frightened, and said, 
penitently : 

** Forgive, me, darling. 
I will not leave you so. 
if I may not claim you,” 

**Yes—lI love you.” The voice was so low, as 
to be almost inaudible. ‘ But oh, Paul, I have 
promised, .nd my word is sacred. I cannot be your 
wife.” 

He took her in his arms, and pressed one long, 
lingering kiss on her fair, white brow, 


I was beside myself. But 
Say that you love me, even 





Then he led her away. . 
And “ Lovers’ Retreat ”’ had witnessed, perhaps, 
the saddest of all its long experience, 
* * * » . 


A rare old garden it is, full of delightful flowers: 
some in trained luxurioustess, some in nature’s wild 
profusion. 

Nooks and corners, and quaint little vine-clad 
arbours, too, it contains, and the whole ofl enough to 
&ttract the eye of an antiquarian. 

Bat who is the pale, sad-eyed girt who stands fn 
the midst of all this beauty? Can it be that it is 
bright, laughing, mischievous Clare Vernon? 

Ah! suffering makes the rosivst cheek grow pale, 
and dim the brightest eye. And Olare hag suffered 
much since that short, bright visit. 

Many times has she told herself that she was 
wrong to take the happiness from two lives for the 
sake of oné promise. But then, if the promise be 
not fulfilled, Miss Vernon the heiress becomes Miss 
Vernon the beggar. And Claré’s proud spirit chafes 
at the thought of going to any mana penniless bride, 
even if it be to the man whom she Toves. 

But even if she could bring her to. this—it is 
too late! Too late! The words rang through her 
ears as the death knell of all beautiful hopes. 

He has gone, she knows not whither; and she 
could not cali him back if she would. 

But at least she will never marry the hateful cousin 
—never! ‘This, with a flash of her old spirit. And 
he is coming to-day—this lover, Whom she has never 
seen, “and never wants to,” as she stoutly declares. 
But guardy, good, kind guardy, has fusisted upon 
the young man’s visit, and so he ts coming. 

“Bat I will never narry him! ‘No, never!” she 
cried. 

Bay in her excitement she speaks the words 
aloud. 
“ Will not?” asks a strangely sweet and fami- 
Rar voive bettind her. 

She turns, snd is immediately caught awd held fast 
by « pair of strong arms, while the sante deur voice 
whispers joyously in ber ear : 

- My darling | Mine by every law of Heaven and 


Without a struggle she yields to the happiness of 
the moment, scarce thinking why he is here instead 
of the expected cousin. 

Aiter a time Clare said, in alow toné as if re- 
Inctant to break the beautiful spell aroand her : 

“Paul, why are you here? You shonld not have 
conre to tempt me again.” 

“Should not? Why, my darling, you were left 
to +4 in your rea: will ; bless him !”* 

* Left to was to marty my third consin 
Paul De L te try my ’ 

“Yes, my little girl, I know ft. My‘father’s name 
was Ashburton. But when Grandfather De Lacey 
died, and left his fortune to his daaghter’s husband, 
he desired him, also, to take the family name. So, 
as lomg as father lived, we were known as the 
De Laceys. But I had ao strong liking for the old 
name, end when father died I became Paul Ashbut- 
ton again.” 

“But, Paul, did you know who I was when we 
were there togetlier ?’’ 

“No, my darliug ; certainly not. I knew you were 
my queen of hearts, but I did not know that fate had 
long since given you tome. You see, when the will 
was first made public, | was abroad, and heard no- 
thing of it. When I came into possession of the pro. 
perty my lawyer, of courgg, told me the story. Hav- 
ing never seen any woman whom I could love, idiot 
that I was, I thought I never stiould, and so readily 
agreed. Just before f went on that fatal trip, my 
lawyer informed me that my cousin’s guardian wished 
me to visit him in August, if convenient. I assetited 
carelessly, supposing, of course, that this little cousia, 
whom I was to marry, was a little Miss Astiburton. 
And now, my queen, you see you are really to be my 
precious wife, uuless you want to forfeit your fortane, 
and I know you are too mercenary for that.” 

Clare looked at him with glowing cheeks, and the 
light of happiness sparkling m her eyes. 

“Yes, you are rigit. F could not endure poverty, 
And so, my kuave of diamonds, I accept—solely for 
the sake of the money !’” B, H, 








Prince Lroronp om Monday, October 25th, 
attended at Guildhall and formaliy took up the free- 
dom of the City. ‘The ceremony was held im the 
Library, im the presence of the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, and members of the Common Couneil. 
The Chamberlain in addressing His Roya Highuess 
remarked upon the iact that the present. was the 
only instance in the bistory of the City in which all 
the sons of the reiguing Sovereign had recorded 
their names upon its municipal roll, The Prince re- 
plied, referriag to his intimate connection by family 
tradition with the Corporation of London, and bear 








ing witness to his appreciation of the honour of 
being, pasate with the long list of illustrious men 
who from time to time taken up the freedom of 


the City, After the ceremony the Prince was enter- 
tained at luncheon. 
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CROSS PEOPLE: 

We have institutions for the treatment of all kinds 
of diseases. But we have no hospital where merely 

le can be treated, Probably they are re- 
as past all remedy, and an asylam for them 
would.appropristely be ouly a wing or branch of the 
Hospital for Ineurables, Doctors do not profess to 
cure them, and even quacks do not pretend that they 
can be of any benefit to them. in 

Suppose some one could discover « specific that 
would prevent a very cross-person from ever being 
cross again, whata sale it would command! Hus- 
bands. who have cross wives would bay it for their 
better halves; wives who-have cross husbands woald 
buy it for their worse halves; children who have 
cross parents. would manifest their filial regard by 
purchasing liberally ; nephews aud nieces who have 
cross uncles and aunts would generously aupply them ; 
people who have cross neighbours would do a neigh- 
bourly act in sending around a large dose ; in short, 
the largest conceivable supply could hardly equal the 
inevitable demand. 

And how the world would be improved! To many 
it would seem like another sphere ; for the perpetual 
rolling of thunder from one end of the year to an- 
other would be masic compared te the ceaseless din 
of one cress person, , 

But no such remedy is likely to be found, Per- 
petual motion yet be discovered; but never, we 
fear, @ sure cure for cross people. 

We have no-account of the origin of cross 
Who the first cross person. was we are not in 
It. would have been well if the first had bee the 
last also, There is one thing to be said iu favour of 
both of our first parents; if they did go astray, 
there is no intimation that they were unauiable, or 
cross, or that they ever scolded each other. 





IRENE BELLETIER. 


—>_ 
CHAP THR IV. 

Oon?TENWDING emotions swayed the bosom of 
Emile; his naturally warm heart impelled him to 
forgive the man whe had so grossly wronged him, 
yet the remembrance of the treacherous isjury whieh 
Will had done caused aw involuntary hesitation. 

This, however, did not long continue 

The good spirit overeame the evil one iw that 
soul conflict, aad Emile’s better angel reigned sa- 


mee, 

Will,” he said, sadly but firmly, “I forgive you. 

It costs me mach to say the words, but, nevertheless, 
I do telt you that-I pardcn the wrong yor have done 
me.” 


And he held out his hand to the abashed Will. 

The latter teok the offered hani and returned 
Emile’s warm pressure by a weak and tremulous grip 
of his cold and wasted fingers. 

The reconciliation of the former friends thus eon- 
summated, Emite inquired as to Will’seondition and 
prospects, and finding them so deplorable, he took him 
to his own home. 

It was soon epparent that had so reduced 
the erewhile lighthearted Hibernian that, both bodily 
and mentally, be was unfitted to gain bis livelihood in 
@ battle with the world, 

Compassionating his ankappy plight, the generous 
Emite permitted his companion to become domiciled 
at his rooms, where the fatal-disorder which had been 
brooding in Will's system-svon made itself evident. 

It became clearly apparent in a few day that the 
disorder was incurable, and Wilt begged Eurile to 
send him to the nearest hospital. 

To this, however, his Kind friend would not con- 
sent, but nursed him with a fraternal kindness that 
bespoke his inmate goodness of nature. 

He procared him alk the comforts and even 
delicacies that it was possible for his means to com- 


pass, 

Will contiwaed to grow worse. Emile did at hisown 
expense all in hie rto benefit him. On the-even- 
ing of the fifth day Will's condition became alarm- 
ing, aud they sent for Emile. Theo he confessed to 
him all sbout the jewellery and low deeply he had 
wrouged the little Italian girh; andre gave Batile 
the diamond ring with a request that he would return 
it to Mrs. Williams and. explain matters to her. 

“Oh, Emile,” said he, * go to—tell her——’" 
Then his voice failed him, and in a few mometts he 
ex . 

After seeing that-his friend's remaing were de- 
cently interred Emile sought the street and number 
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designated by Will, little dreaming of the joy in store 


for him. 

He alighted from his cart and rang the bell. A 
light step ached, the door opened, and—there 
stood Irene Belletier! The dark-haired Italian girl 
whom he loved. and lost was found ! 

They looked at each other for a moment. 

“Emile!” she exclaimed; and the lovers were 
clasped in each other’s arma. 

After everything was explained they went together 
to Mrs. Williams, and Emite related to'‘her Will’s 
dying confession and returned to her the ring, She 
was overjoyed to be assured of Tréne’s innocence,, 
and gladly received her again into her employ. 

A short time after, the good lady died, bequeathi 
to each of the lovers a goodly sum of money. By 
this bequest Emile was enabled to again return to 
his studies, anda few years afterwards Trene was 
wedded to Emile, who had risen to wealth and 
fame. RI. C, 


THE PHYSICIAN'S SECRET. 

Lrg all the streets of Versailles, the Rue des 
Reservoirs ts deserted and silent at ian earty hour. 
As soon as the shades of evening begin to descend, 
doors are closed, curtains drawn, and in this broad 
street, designed for the drives and hunting expedi- 
tions of the court of the great’king, one perceives 
only # few tardy’ foot-passengers, hastily returning 
to their lodgings. 

One ofthe letter had-just reached a low 
situated almost at the extremity of the street. He 

ned it himself by méans of « little key, and a 
feeble light soon within, which, kindled in 
the basement, traversed the interior for some time, as 
if for the last inspection ‘for the night. 

Whoever eould have followed # might have seen 
first « parlour furnished ‘with that attempt at'luxury 
which indicates a sacrifice made tu the exigencies of 
one’s position; then a study, whose desk with shin- 
ing and spotless surface proved ‘itv habitual inutility ; 





poverty. The bed, low and curtained, was covered 
with faded cotton; afew sttaw chairs, a table, and 
an old-fashioned secretary, whiéh completed the 
luxury of the parlour, rare the hard necessity im- 
posed on ail beginners tu # profession of retrenching 
on comfort what they expend ou superffuities, 

Bueb was, in fact, the position of Auguste Four- 
nier, then lodger in the cottage of the Rue des Res- 
ervoirs. Admitted to the practice of medicine after 
studies which had a the I part of the 
inheritance left him’ by tis father, ‘he em. 
the rest im establishing himself comfortably enough 
not to repel'confidence. Condemned to sn apparent: 
ease, which masked cruel privations, be was awaitirg 
success under disguise of progperity. 

Bat during the year in which he had Inhabited 
Versnilies, with his eyes fixed, ike those of Sister 
Aone, on the horizon, he hat? seen, Tike her, but the 
dust of the present and the 
His resourees were austed without bringing 
—- fn patients always dreamed of and always in- 

ible. 

Meanwhile the necessity of success became each 
month more pressing. 

The young physician, goafed by anxiety, had 
gougt around mage and had found only 
praise. People talked of his education, his zeal, his 
scrupulous delicacy, but they stopped there; to 
render him justice exempted them from rendering 
him service, As a last resort, he had solicited, with 
much perseverance and effort, the employment ‘of 

ysician to a-hospital founded in the neighbourhood 

the legacy of a benevolent man, Unfortunately, 
those who night beve supported his claims did not 
eare to lose their influence ; some prontises bad been 
made him, some hopes held out, then each returned 
to his own affairs, and tlie young physician bad just 
learned that a fellow-student of less merit but with 
more efficient friends had succeeded in obtaining the 


situation. 

This last disappointment redoubled the sadness 
which had for some time past overshadowed his 
mind. After having cast a discouraged glance over 
the barrenness of bis sleeping-room aud busied him- 
self with those domestic arrangenfents ‘habitually 
spared tostadents, he approached one of the windows 
and leaned his forehead pensively against the moist 


In this direction lay a common court, upon which 


‘opened the cottsge of the young doctor and an old, 


ruined mansion inhabited by a retired doorkeeper 
named M. Duret. The latter, known throughout the 
neighbourhood for his avarice;was the proprietor of 
the two bonses, as well as a deserted garden sepa- 
rated from the court by a worm-eaten wooden fence, 


hopes of the fature. | 








A poor girl, whose godfather he was, and whom he 
had adopted when a chid, kept his house, He thus 
secured for himself, under the appearance of henevo- 
lent protection, a sort of domestic without wages, 
who gratefully shared his poverty. 
ne = become “wad hardened in 
this rude condition ; far'from soul, repulsed 
by the real which wounded it, ‘bad, #0 to — 
taken flight toward the of the 
mas — ehe pee — 
ection ; ignorant, mo means ape a 
she had: herself to repeated | a 
few books ‘chance had in her 
oad oe ee ee ee the 
perfume, 
Meanwiiile, dinco'the arrival of Auguste Fournier, 
the cirdle of ‘her reading had been eomewhst en- 


larged, 

The-youug:man had lent her some classics which 
had strayed intobis medical library, and these loans 
had beeome the occasions of neigbbourly inter. 


For days the personal anxieties of the | 
doctey Sa aperoenes iim from thinking of Rose, 
when he her ‘hastily crossing the court 


not hear. 

The young hastened to descend and 
open the deor 

pvt } qm weary look seemed to con~| 
pregess 4 Seen soute was rendered ea 
parent by eae hich struck the young phy-| 
ician. . |” } 
ov Whatiieithe matter?” asked he, | 
he Seen d agitated and embarrassed, and re- | 
Pi" Pasi Teome to ask of you & service,« 
great 3." 

“§ Fournier ; “ how can I be use- 
ful to 


“T will present myeclf ava. “ 

“ And under what pretext’? ‘You might, for ex- 
ample, ask the price of the stable and the little car- 
riage; both will become necessary when you keep a 
cabriolet.” 

A sentiment of bitterness crossed the heart af the 
young man. Formerly, in the early days of his 
illusions, he had, indeed, ‘cherished this hope. 

“ So be it,” said he, in a brief tone, Aud then they 

led to the ruin inhabited by Pére Duret. 

His conductress begged him to wait a few moments 
at the door, and to enter only after her, that her god- 
father might suspect nothing. 

He therefore paused on the threshold, heard the 
sick man ask Rose if the garden-gate was fastened, 
if she had extinguished the fire, if the bucket was 
taken from the well; to which queries the young 

irl replied in a manner to quiet his miserly anxiety. 
fiean while, his dry and husky voice had struck the 
physician. 

He decided to enter noisily, like a visitor who 
wishes to announce himself; but he was suddenly 
atrested by the darkness. 

The only room which formed the lodgings of the 
old doorkeeper, and in which he was then in bed, 
had no other light than that of the street lamp, 
whose distant gleam transformed the night of the 
ruin into visible darkness, to which the eye needed 
to become accustomed, That of the sick man im- 
mediately recognized his young tenant. He raised 
himself on his elbow. 

“The doctor!” exclaimed he, with effort ; ““I hope 
he does not come here forme! I did not send for 
hint; I am very well!” 

“T conte not as a physician, but as a tenant,” re- 
plied M. Fournier, groping toward the bed. 

“A tenant!” repeated the old doorkeeper ; “ your 
term lias then expired? [ did not knowit. Then 
you bring money? Light a candle, Rose, quick!’ 

* Pardon nie,” said the young doctor, who had at 
last reached the bedside of Pére Duret; “my term 
has scarcely commenced, and | only cume to know 
whether you cau, if I need it, find a place for a horse 
end carriage P’’ 

“Ah! you wish to inquire respecting the stables,” 


bour! We have no need of a candle, Rose; the 
lantern is sufficient ; we can converse better without 
alight, Only give me my tea.”’ 

The young girl brought him a large cup. the con- 
tents of which he swallowed with the breathless 


The sditnaseot hat h drinki 

w 6 was drinking. 
way aan, doctor,” replied the invalid ; 
**a tea madeof sorrel. It is more healthy than ali 
your drugs, and.coste oily the trouble of gathering 
the herb. 


“ And you drink ft cold ?” 

“That 1 may not have sg Tage op- 
pressive tome—then, woud is so .« When one has 
to make both ends meet one must know how to 
economize. I will not do like that rascal Martoise, 
by whom I lost so much.” 

Martoigg ‘was a debtor of the old doorkeeper, who 
thad-once féiled. Pare Duret had been entirely re- 
imbursed, but he did not the less repeat thence- 


}en inexhaustible theme, like the smallpox to ugly 


old women, and the Revolution to moneyless noble- 


men, 

M. Fournier 
of the invalid, 
becoming aceustomed to the obscurity, bezan to dis- 
‘tiuguish theeountenanesof the old man, which wore 
the hue of fever. 

As he con tinued to @peak to him he took one of 
his buruing hands, listened tohis irregular respira- 
tion, aid acquired the eonviciion that his condition 


red to coincide in the opinion 
approached him nearer. His eyes, 


| wae more damgerous than he had at first sup- 


He wished to draw the attention of Pare Duret to 
iit, in Order to eaggest some remedies, but the latter 
was engaged im the detail of the advantages of his 
‘tables, and aeemed iuterested in nothing else. 

per > ay woiee, which had become more 
‘The yousg physician hasti ly bent over him, and 
called to the young girl to bring a light. 

While she hastened to kindle it he raised the head 
of the old man, who had only fainted, made him in- 
hale the perfume-ef salts, which he always carried 
with him, ag@ eeon he was about to 


Pére who hed opened his eyes, stretched out 
his hand, imarticu- 
late sounds, batt as the girl approached with 
the ‘ him he made a despe- 


hope 
Fate effort, his head, and blew out the candle 
which she 
Meanwiiile, the physician had seen enoug!: to sat- 
defy him that assistance was ensable. 


He took leave of the old doorkeeper, recommending 
repose, and ising to call again. Rose followed 
him to the . 

“ Well?” asked she, anxiously. 

“ His eymptoms are serious,’ said Fournier; “ 3 
will write a prescription, which must be. strietly 
fallowed.” 

** Does ‘he need medicine?” observed the young 
girl, uneasily. 

* A little; it will be sufficient to present my note; 
the apothecary will give it to you.” 

Rose seemed embarrassed ; the young man divined 
the cause, 

* Do not be uneasy about the price,” continued he ; 
“all will be furnished in my name, and | will settle 
the matter afterward with Pére Duret.’”” 

“Thank you sir,” said the young girl, her eyes 
beaming with gratitude; “but my godfather will un- 
derstand that. this medicine must oue day be paid for, 
and I fear he will refuse it. If the doctor will allow 
me to say that it has been furnished by him gra- 
tuitously, I will find a way to pay for it by my own 
earnings.” 

“ Be it so,”’ said Fournier, who suffered from the 
blushes and embarrassment of the poor girl; “ do 
whatever you think best; I will assist you.” 

To render this account more probable to Pére 
Duret, he sent the young girl back to his bedside 
while he went himself for the medicine. 

In order to persuade the old doorkeeper to take it 
he was obliged to repeat several times that it was a 
pure neighbourly gilt. Persuaded at last that bis 
cure would cost his nothing, he took with docility 
whatever the physician ordered, 

But the disease had already made such progress 
that the efforts of science were useless. Between 
alternate fever and faintuess the old man declined 
daily, and Fournier soon saw that .he must give up 
all hope. Consequently, he renounced the applica- 
tion of ineffectual remedies, and allowed Pére Duret 
te follow hisown inclinatious, ‘The laue: profited 
by this liberty to express a thousand desires and 
form a thousand projects; but, at the moment of 
execution, avarice always came to extinguish the 





resumed the old man ; “it is well, Sit down, neigh- 





desire and prevent the realization of the plan. 
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[SEARCHING FOK THE PLATE.) 


Vaguely feeling the sources of life drying up within 
him, he exaggerated the necessity of foresight, 
indulging in the illusion of a long future life. 

A fortnight passed away thus. Rose continued to 
manifest the same patience and self-denial. Sub- 
jected for ten years past to this yoke of voluntary 
poverty, she accepted it without a murmur; she 
pitied her godfather instead of accusing him, and 
had never desired wealth but that he might enjoy 
it. At each visit the young physician discovered 
some new treasure in this soul, which asked of 
others only the happiness of devoting itself to 
them. 

The increasing interest which he felt in the young 
girl extended itself to the old doorkeeper, the only 
friend remaining to her on earth. But what was to 
‘become of her after his death? She had nothing to 
expect from the fortune of her godfather, for the 
latter hada cousin, Stephen Tricot, a rich farmer 
living in the neighbourhood, with whom he had 
always been on the best of terms. 

Tricot, who from time to time paid a visit to Pére 
Duret, in order to measure the distance which sepa- 
rated him from his inheritance, arrived with his 
wife exactly at the most dangerous crisis of the 
disease, 

He was one of those sharp-witted peasants 
‘who are coarse in order to seem frank, and talk 
loudly to impress others with the truth of what they 
Ba 


J: 

At sight of his dying cousin he commenced la- 
mentations, which the latter cut short by declaring 
that this was nothing, and that in a few days he 
should be well, Tricot looked at him with uneasy 
hesitation, 

“Indeed!” said he; “Iam glad to hear it. You 
feel better, then ?”’ 

** Much, much!’ stammered Pére Duret. 

** Y ou have had a physician, perhaps?” 

“ He comes every day.” 


** And what does he say ?” 

“That I am doing well.”’ 

“Ah! is it so?” resumed Tricot, disconcerted ; 
“in fact, you have a strong constitution, cousin, and 
it is only a cold you have taken.” 

“ Yes,”’ replied Duret, “I have lost my strength, 
but I shall soon regain it.” 

“And we have brought you something for that,” 
interrupted Perrine Tricot, drawing from her basket 
& goose and three full bottles. “Here is a fowl fat- 
tened especially for youggousin, with a specimen of 
our homemade wine ; taste of it, it will strengthen 
your stomach,”’ 

Duret cast a glance on the bottles and on the 
goose. Allured by the idea of a repast which would 
cost him nothing, he summoned Rose, showed her 
the provisions, and declared that he would sup with 
the farmer and Perrine. 

The young girl, accustomed to passive submission, 
and strong in the entire liberty permitted by 
M. Fournier, obeyed her godfather without making 
any objections. 

Very soon the perfume of the roast goose filled the 
room of the invalid, whose stomach, weakened by 
long privations, craved the nourishing food. 

He grew animated with the hope of a feast with- 
out expense, had the table set at his bedside, and 
found in his appetite, so long unsatisfied, sufficient 
remains of hunger and thirst for this unexpected 
good cheer. 

Tricot filled his glass, which he emptied witha 
trembling hand, that it might be filled anew. Wine 
and food, far from increasing his illness, seemed at 
first to revive his exhausted strength ; he raised him- 
self more firmly. 

A half intoxication seemed to impart lustre to his 
eyes, he began to talk loudly of his plans, to press 
the hand of his cousin and cousin’s wife, repeating 
that they were his true relatives, and giving them 





counsel what to do with his poor heritage. 





Tricot and his wife wept with tenderness. At 
last, when they had leftthe old doorkeeper for some 
indispensable errands in the mer it was with the pro~ 
mise of coming to take leave of him before they went 
home. 

Fournier arrived at the moment they went out. 
He saw the old man foilow thent with a sty look be- 
yond the threshold, finish his glass, then smile sar- 
casti - 

‘‘ Well, neighbour, it seems you aré better ?” said 
the astonished physicia n. 

* Better!” stammered Duret, half drunk, “ yes, 
yes, much better, thanks to their dinner. Ah! ah! 
they are paying court to my property with geese 
and new wine! I accept them all. Jt is polite to 
accept,’’ 

“So you think their generosity interested, do 

‘ou ?” 
mn An investment of fands, neighbour. ‘They think 
me their dupe, because I drink the wine and eat of 
the goose, fattened especially for me,as the woman 
said. Ah! ah! we will see who will laugh last.” 

‘*Do you plan to disappoint their expectations ?” - 

‘*Why not? The little that belongs to me I su 
pose I may dispose as I please, and in case I should 
wish, to favour a; poor girl.” 

“ Mademoisel e Rose!’’ interrupted the young man, 
hastily. “ Ab! if you do that, Pdre Duret, all good 
people will approve.” 

he old doorkeeper shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bah! what care I if they approve or not? What 
ree one is to have deceived that clown and his 
wife, 

At this idea Duret burst into a laugh, but this 
convulsive laughter was soon followed by sudden 
suffocation, which, made him {fall backward. Fonr- 
nier hastened. to give. him all the aid required by 
such an accident. He recovered, began to speak, 
and fell back in a new spasm more violent than the 
former, - . 

The excitement to which he had just been exposed 
had hastened the crisis of his disorder... The young 
physician saw with alarm that these spasms must ter- 
minate in death. Duret himself began to think them 
dangerous. 

“Ah! Monsieur Fournier, I am ill, very ill,” said 
he, ina faint voice, “Is there any danger? Before I 
die I have a secret to tell.” 

* Tell it now,” replied the young man, 

*« Tt is then time!” resumed Duret, “ There is no 
more hope, none! I must then renounce all I have 
amassed with so much labour; leave all to others— 
all—all !” . 

The miser wrung hig hands despairingly. 

Fournier attempted to calm him by speaking of 
Rose, who was at that moment absent. 

** Yes, I wish to.see her,” murmured Duret ; “ poor 
girl! They would take everything from her; but I 
have provided for her; she has but to search-——” 

He stopped. 

**Where?’? asked Fournier, leaning over the bed. 

“Ah! there may yet be hope,” sighed Duret, 
* Say, is it not weakness ?” 

“Where must your goddaughter search ?”’ repeated 
the young man, that the eyes of the dying man 
were becoming glassy. 

“ Open the window,” murmured the doorkeeper ; 
“T wish to see the light, Go to the garden—below 
there—behind the well—the great stone.”’ 

The voice became extinct, The young physician 
saw the lips move still, as if they essayed words whieh 
were inaudible; a convulsive tremor agitated the 
face, then all was still, Pére Duret was dead, 

Rose soon after returned. Hor grief ou learning 
the death of her godfather was silent but sincere 
He was the only protector she had ever known. 

Cousin Tricot and his wife found. her kneeling 
beside the dead man, her face resting on one of his 
hands, which she was bathing with her tears. 
They had just learat that the doorkeeper was dead,and 
had come to secure the inheritance.. They began 
by taking possession of the house and seizing the 
keys; then Tricot left his wife to take care, and 
hastened to fulfil the formalities necessary for the 
funeral. Rose vainly expected from the peasants a 
word of sympathy or encouragement; they left her 
desolate besid e the corpse, until it was carried away 
for burial. 

The young girl had the courage to follow the 
procession to the cemetery, but when she returned 
her strength and energies were exhausted. 

Tricot and his wife bad commenced the inventory 
of the property; chests were opened and the furni- 
ture was in disorder. 

Rose felt her heart swell, and seated herself on 
the stone bench near the door, With her hands 
clasped and her head cast down she suffered her 
tears to flow in silence, At the sound of her name 
she raised her eyes and recognized M. Fournier. 

The latter had perceived her returo, and, 
at her desolation, had come to console her. 
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Rise could at first reply only by her tears. 

The young man gently asked her why sho re- 
mained thus without, and encouraged her to brave 
the sorrowful impression she must receive on en- 
tering. 

“ Affliction is like a bitter draught,” said he; “ it 
is better to drink it at once; pauses and delays 
wultiply the grief by dividing it.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” suid Rose; ‘‘it is not to spare 
any sorrow tliat Iremain here; but if I enter I shall 
be a restraint on the relatives.” : 

“ They have then come?” asked the young man, 

“With M, Leblanc.”’ 

“The old notary condemned for dishonesty.” 

“Take care; he may hear you.” 

Fournier cast a glance within, and saw Cousin 
Tricot and his wife busy occupied in empting the 


chest, 

‘They will take all!l’’ he exclaimed. — ' 

* They havea right to do so,” replied Rose, gently. 

“ That remains to be proved,” resumed Fournier, 
croasing the threshold. 

The ex-notary, who was looking over the papers 
of a large pocketbook fovudin the chest of the de- 
ceased, turned. _ 

“ Stop, sir,” exclaimed the young man; “you 
bave no right to examine those papers.” 

“Why not?” asked M. Leblanc; 

“ Because they concern the heirs.” 

“Well! are we not the heirs?’’ exclaimed Tricot. 

**How do you know that you are?” replied Four- 
vier ; * Pére Duret may have left a will.” 

“A will!’’ repeated the peasant and his wife, look- 
ing at each other in alarm. 

“ Perhaps this gentleman is the dispositary of it ?” 
asked Leblanc, in a polite tone. 

“I did not say that,”’ replied the physician; “ but 
the deceased positively declared to me his inten- 
tions,” 

‘*And the gentleman is doubtless his legates?” 
said Leblanc, with the same ironical politeness. 

The physician blushéd. 

**It is not I who am in question, sir,” replied he, 
impatiently ; “ but the goddaughter of Pére Duret.” 

* Ab! it is for Rose ?”’ interrapted Perrine ‘Tricot, 
iu a harsh voice; “the gentleman is then her rela- 
tive, since he is so much interested for her.”’ 

“T am her friend, madam.” 

bs > two Tricots interrupted him with a coarse 
laugh. 

“I have a fixed resolution to use every means in 
my power to cause her rights to be respected,” said 
Fournier, avoiding a direct reply; “although a 
stranger to the study of the laws, 1 know, sir, that 
they ordain, in cases such as this, certain protecting 
formalities which cannot be dispeused with, Before 
entering into possession of the estate of the de- 
ceased peison it must be ascertained to whom it be- 
longs.” 

“ And if, in the meantime, we take it?” observed 
M. Leblaue, continuing to*search among the papers. 

“Then you may be called to an account for viola- 
tion. of the law,” 

“ By means of a process, is’t not? By a process 
expensive, and your protéezée will have, I fear, some 
difficulty in paying for it.” 

** That is tosay, you take aivantage of her poverty 
to encroach upon her rights!’’ exclaimed Fournier, 
indignantly. 

*“We only avail ourselves of it to preserve our 
own,” replied M. Leblanc, tranquilly. 

** Well, then, I will myself demand the execution 
of the law. ‘The deceased has received from me at- 
teniions, remedies, assistance of every kind—as a 
creditor I demand that the payment of this debt be 
guaranteed, and I claim for this parpose the impo- 
sition of seals,” 

Here the Tricots, who had already twenty times 
sought to interrupt him, uttered loud exclamations. 

M. Leblanc calmed them by a gesture. 

* Be it so,” suid he, with a smile, turning towards 
the young man, “provided you can prove the law- 
fulness of yourclaim! Can you present his books for 
your visits, his receipts for your aid, written proofs 
of your administering remedies?” 

* Sir,” said Fournier, embarrassed, “a physician 
does cot take such precautions with his patients ; 
but you can ask. Mademoiselle Rose.” 

‘You are right,” replied Leblanc, smiling. “ You 
testify for her, she testifies for you ; it is but a just 
reciprocity. Unfortunately, the tribunals are not 
influenced by these marks of sympathy or gratitude, 
and until the gentleman has regularly established 
his rights he will allow us to exercise those of rela- 
tionship.” 

‘* What has our cousia done with his silver, for 
he had some? I saw it.” 2 

“And as they were alone in the house when our 
cousin died it is just that they should be held ac- 
countable for that which is missing.” 

“ Wretches |!” cried Fournier, beside himself at 





this infamous suspicion, and raising his hand to strike 
Tricot. 

At this moment Rose entered, thre:7 herself be- 
tween them and attempted to draw the physician 
away. ‘The latter hesitated an instant, but at last, 
mastering his emotion, he cast a scornful glance on 
his insalters and followed the young girl from the 
house. 

It was only at the door of the cottage that both 
stopped. 

Rose clasped her hands, and, lifting toward Four- 
nier her eyes, red and swollen with tears, said : 

“ Pardon me, sir, for what you have endured for 
my sake. A poor gitl like myself can never repay 
you for the services you have rendered me; but be 
assured that I shall remember them as long’ as I 

* And what is to become of you now, Rose ?” asked 
the young man. 

[do not know yet, sir,” replied she. ‘ To-day I 
am so sad I can think of nothing. I will give my- 
self until to-morrow to acquire courage, A neigh. 
bour will give mea lodging for the night, and after- 
ward Heaven will take care of me.” 

Fournier took her hand in silence; she responded 
faintly to his clasp, bade him adicu in a low voice, 
and went out. 

The heart of the young man was full with indigna- 
tion. Returned to his room, he paced it with agi- 
tated steps. 

In vain he asked himself how he should assist this 
poor, forsaken girl. If Padre Duret had indeed left a 
will, undoubtedly M. Leblanc and the Tricots had 
suppressed it; but how was this suppression to be 
proved? Onthe other hand, the will might have 
escaped the researclies of the interested parties; for 
the words of the dying man intimated that it was 
concealed, He spoke of having provided for Rose; 
he had directed search to be made. But there 
his revelations had stopped ; death had prevented his 
saying more, 

The young man, with a kiad of feverish excite- 
ment, lost himself in suppositions, Evening had 
come, and with his forehead resting against,a window 
he saw the cousins of the deceased aud their coun- 
sellor leaving the house with the papers and valuable 
articles, 

He had cast his eye, by accident, on the forsaken 
ruin, the deserted court, and tue uncultivated garden, 
when they suddenly rested on an old ruined well at the 
extremity of the latter, and against a wall still orna- 
mented with the remains of a cornice, 

The sight suddenly recalled to him the last words 
pronougced by Pére Duret: 

“In the garden — behind the well—the great 
stone.” 

There was, perhaps, the secret of the dead man ! 

Animated with sudden confidence, he hastily 
descended, crossed the court, opened, after several 
attempts, the garden-gate, and reached tle well. 
The half-decayed kerbstoue displayed here and there 
large fissures filled with broken plaster, which he 
first examined and attempted to suand, but he could 
discover nothing, 

The back of the well, beneath the fragment of stone 
which hadformerly supported the cornice, was the 
only spot entirely closed, the stoue, solidly laid, had 
retained its original position, 

After having examined the orifice within and 
without, Fournier was ashamed of his credulity. 
How could he have adopted the romantic idea of a 
deposit concealed in an old well, aud take the last 
words murmured by a dying mau for an indication of 
this? 

He shrugged his shoulders, cast towards the well 
another glance of disappointment, and returaed to 
his cottage. 

Nevertheless, in spite of himself, his mind retained 
an involuutary doabt. As he was about to quit the 
garden he turned and again perceived the well, the 
wall, and the kerbstons, 

“ That is indeed the spot designated by Pere Da- 
ret,” said he to himself ; “ but near the wall there is 
nothing ; the kerbstone is in its place.” 

Here he hastily paused, 

“ Tn fact,” thought he, “‘ why is there but one stone 
which is solidly sealed ?” 

This simple reflection made him retrace his steps. 
He examined anew, with more attention, the hewn 
stone, perceived that it had been recently consoli- 
dated by little pebbles, and that all the interstices 
had been filled with earth. 

He attempted to shake it by tearing away these 
supports, and at last succeeded in displacing it. A 
cavity then appeared in the masonry, from which he 
drew, with great effort, an iron-bound coffer. 

After having disengaged it, as he was taking it in 
his hands, the coffer fell to the ground, and a sound 
of metal was heard, which betrayed its contents, 

Fournier, seized with a sort of dizziness, filled with 
earth and pebbles the crevice which had served as a 








place of concealment, restored the stone to its ori- 
ginal position, and, collecting all his strength, carried 
the precious casket to his dwelling, 

On reaching hisroom he deposited it on the floor 
and attempted to open it, but it was closed by a lock 
of which he had notthe key. After several useless 
attempts he sat down, with his eyes fixed on the 
coffer, and began to reflect. 

What was to be done with the treasure fallen into 
his hands by chance? The idea of appropriating it 
to himself did notonce enter into his wind; but to 
whom should it be given ? 

The law designated the Tricots; natural justice 
and his inclination pointed out Rose. 

Evidently this had been the provision made for 
her by her godfather, as he had himself delared in 
his dying moments. 

His last will, clearly expressed, had been to with- 
hold his property from the avidity of the cousiu and 
toendow with it his adopted daughter, If he had 
left a will, had it not been found by the relatives ia 
their search? And, if so, how was he to ascertain 
the fact and recover it 2 

The night passed away in these deliberations, and 
morning had thrown no light on the subject when 
some one knocked timidly at the door. 

He opened it and found himself iu the presence of 
the young girl. 

The latter apologized, trembling and with down- 
cast eyes, for having disturbed him so early. 

Fournier invited her to enter and be seated. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said she, remaiuing standing 
near the door; ‘“‘Icame over only to take leave of 
you.’ 

“ You are going, then?” 

“ To Paris, where I have had the promise of a 
service.’* 

“You?” ° 

“T have no alternative. Thus, at least, I shall 
not be a burden to any one, and may hope, by indus- 
try, to satisfy my employers, Ouly I could not 
depart without thanking the good physician and 
asking one favour of him.” 

“ What favour?” 

“The heirs of my godfather have refused what 
is your due! Itis a source of great regret to me, 
at whose request you attended upon the sick man; 
and if I could ever repay you as [ ouzht——’ 

“Ah! do not talk of that,” hastily interrupted 
Fournier. 

** No,” said Rose, “ for my will to do so is now 
powerless; but before I go I hope the doctor will 
not refuse the only souvenir I cau leave with him,” 

As she murmured these words with ten jerness min- 
gled with bashfalness, the poor girl had drawn from 
tue pockat of her aprou a packet carefully enveloped 
in paper; she unrdiled it with a trembling band, and 
presented to the physician one of those little silver 
pilates presented to infants on their baptismal day, 
~ “Tt was the gift of my godmother,” said she, 
gently; “I bes of you not to refuse it, sir; it is all I 
have ever had of my own.” 

There was in the voice, in the gesture, in the pre- 
seut itself, a simplicity so touching that the young 
man felt his eyes moisten.. He seized the hands of 
Rose in his own. 

* And what would you say,” exclaimed he, “ if I 
should make you at oace richer than you had ever 
dreamed ?” 

‘I 2” replied the young girl, looking at him with 
astonishment. 

“If I had here for you a treasure ?”” 

‘A treasure ?” 

“ Look !” 

He rapidly drew her into his room, showed her the 
coffer still on the floor, aud related all that had taken 

lace. 

R Rose, who at first had scarcely comprehended him, 
could not support such joy; she fell on her knees and 
burst into tears. Fournier in vain attempted to calm 
her; the transition had been too sudden; the young 
girl gazed at the casket, laughed aud wept with joy. 
But, suddenly looking at the young man, she clasped 
her hands, and exclaimed, with an impulse which 
seemed to come from her very heart : 

“ Ah! you will then beat last as happy as you de- 
serve !”” 

“1?” said Fournier, recoiling. 

“You, you,” repeated Rose, enthusiastically, 
** Ah! think you I have not remarked your necessi- 
ties? That I have not divined your anxieties? My 
poverty is less oppressive than yours, for lam ac- 
customed to it, Take all, sir; all is yours, all is for 
ou!’’ 

The poor girl, bathed in tears of love and joy, at- 
tempted to raise the coffer, ia order to place it in the 
hands of the physician. 

The latter, first astonished, then softened, would 
have stopped her with thanks. 

“Ah! you canuot refuse,” continued she, more 
earnestly. ‘Is it not to you that lam indebted for 
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this fortune? I would have all the world knowit, 
ani especially those who have been so unjust to 
you,” 

” Fournier exclaimed that ft was useless, but Rose 
would not listen, She had just seen the new heirs 
arrive, and ran to summon them. Thw physician, 
alarmed, seized her arm. 

** Would you then lose what a fortunate accident 
has placed in your possession ?” exclaimed he. 

“Lose it ?” repeated the young girl, without com- 
prehending him. 

“Have you not divined that these people may 
claim the coffer, and that, althongh your godfasher 
undoubtedly destined it for you, you have no legal 
title to its possession 7” 

Rose turned pale; but neither her looks nor her 
voice betrayed any hesitation. 

“Then this. deposit is not mine,” she said, “and 
all this happiness was but adream, The laws must 
be obeyed.” 

As for Fournier, a kind of reaction had taken place 
fn his soul ; admiration had succeeded to tenderness. 
All the paradoxes invented by his mind the night be- 
fore gave way before this simple conclusion, aud. his 
soul, won over at once to the claims of right, sud- 
denly returned to its noble instincts. 

Without replying by a single word to the young 
girl he went in search of the heira, summoned a 
notary, and deposited the casket in his hands. 

A little key, which the Tricots had found sus- 
pended to the neck of the deceased, opened it, and a 
quantity of old silver, mingled with thousands of 
gold pieces, appeared. 

The peasaut and his wife wept for joy. Rose and 
Fouruier were calm, 

The notary first counted the specie, beneath which 
he found a pile of bank notes. When all was counted, 
the sum amounted to nearly three hundred thousand 
francs. 

Tricot, half-bewildered, approached the table, took 
the empty coffer and shook it; another paper, con- 
cealed between the wood and the lining, dropped 
out. 

“ Here is something more!’” said. the peasant, rais- 
ing the paper, and preseuting it to the notary. 

“The latter opened. it, cast his eyes over it, and 
made a movement of surprise. 

It is a will,” said he. 

“A will!” exclaimed all voices, 

“By which M. Duret chooses as universal legatee 
Mademoiselle Rose Fleuriot, his godduughter,” 

Exclamations of surprise, joy, and disappointment 
were uttered. 

‘Tricot would bave seized the paper, but the notary 
held it fast. The disappointed couple left the house 
uttering threats and maledictiona, 

M. Leblanc, whom they hastened to consult, had 
some difficulty in making them understand that their 
misfortune was remediless, and that.all thy lawsuits 
in the world could not put them in possession of the 
estate of Pére Duret. 

As to Fournier, he soon became the happy hus- 
band of Rose, who was not only a companion but an 
adviser. 

A stranger to the customs of society which harden 
the soul, the young girl had retained the most deli- 
cate ond gentile instinets of her sex, aud continued to 
be to her husband a sort of invisible conscience placed 
at the door of liis heart to drive from it weakness, 
error and evil passions. M. R. 








Tue Remains o¥ Por.—In the preparation of the 
foundation for the monument to the poet Edgar A. 
Poe, in the churchyard of Westminster Church, Bal- 
timore, it was found necessary to remove his remains 
to spot near the grave of Mrs. Clemm, the mother 
of his first wife. The coffin at first appearance seemed 
to be sound, but when raised the sides were found de- 
eayed and fell to pieces. Nothing remained insije 
the coffin but the skeleton, all the flesh and grave- 
clothes bave long since returned to dust. Some hair 
yet attached to the skull, and the teeth, which ap- 
peared all white and perfect, were shaken out of the 
Jaws and lay on the bottom of the coffin. The old 
coffin and its conteuts were placed entire as exhumed 
in @ wooden case and lowered into the new grave and 
closed up. The stones for the foundation of the monu- 
ment were put in place, and everything is now pre- 
pared for the superstructure. 

ATHENS.—*“Whoever does not wish to see 
Athen,” says an avcient author, “is foolish; he who 
sees’ it and is not pleased with it is more foolish; 
but the climax of folly is to Have seen it, to be 
pleased with it, and yet to leave it.” This, however, 
was probably written when Athens stood revealed to 
the eyes of the world im all its glowing Southern 
splendour. When the Acropolis, crowned with its- 
votive temples and commemorative sculptures, ideal- 
ized all that was great and noble in the city it over- 





in Phidias; when in the Temple of Bacchug—the 
great tragic theatre of Athens—30,000 spectators 
assembled to witness the tragedies of Sophocles, 
Zachylus, or Hnuripides, hen, according to 
Pausanias, there still remained upon the Acropolis 
2,000 statues after Nero had carried off as many as 
he needed for the adornment of that golden house 
which princes trembled to enter. But despite its 
fallen capitals and fragments of sculpture, its fluted 
columns lying prostrate and medley of headless cen- 
taurs- and trunkless horses, it is still, if beauty cvn- 
stitutes worth, one of the worthivst spots on earth 
for a pilgrimage. 





LAU 
* Laverand grow fat,” isthe well-known hore: 
ly adage. Do not understand me that a mere 
state of obesity is especially: desirable, but era 
wish to rebuke the evil effects upom the physival 
endered in the persone of those whose 


sour-faced bigotry. ness: of mind aud soul 
are worse than corpulency of « They’ are 
indeed to be pitied to whom humour and 


laughter are strangers. 

ls is true that much that is coarse and vulgar 
passes current among the coarse and vuilgaras 
humorous and worthy of ummannerly cachinna- 


tions, 

The higher the cultivation of the faculties, the 
enlargement of the mental capacity, the more ap- 
preciable become genuine wit and humour, andthe 
more distasteful all pretences or pretenders. — 
Men of study and close application to business 
pursuits need their frequent seasons. of relief ; and 
humorous company is better than a physician for 
such jaded’ individuals, The bow must be unbent, 
reaction from study or business must be experi- 
enced, otherwise all those great efforts for success 
in life, orthe attainment of wealth, knowledge 
or fame, will prove an unprofitable undertaking. 
It is as mournful a sight as can be contempluted 
to witness these tired men of business, who aver 
want of time as a reasonfor not unbending from 
their routine of occupation. ‘ 

Some persons fancy unalterable gravity to be the 
distinguishing characteristic‘of wisdom  ‘I’hey are 
afraid of compromising their dignity, which is ex- 
tremely absurd. 

What a world of humour there is before us, if we 
are. but eager to drink in from the fowntuins of en- 
joyment! From the extensive fields of hiteratare 
we may cull flowers of rarest character, and asour 
minds become stored with the happiest conceits of 
rare and genuine humoucrists the pleasures of secial 
intercourse een 

Good humour and laughter need encouragement 
in) the way of per amusements.. If we laughed 
mo re, we sho: not. only be happier but, better ; 
nd if philanthropists would provide amusemeuts 
for the people they would prevent, in #great mea- 
sure, dissipation and vice. ‘There is much to. admire 
in the customs of Germans, Freneh and Italians, 
They are less intemperate than the English. and, 
considering the limited intelligence and contracted 
spheres in which they are confined by civil and 
religious despotism, I believe they are less vicious. 
How comes this? The laugh will answer that leaps 
up from group after group—the danoe on the vil- 
lage green—the family dinner under the trees—the 
thousand merry meetings that invigorate industry, 
by serving'as a relief to the business of life. With- 
out these, business is destructive care; and it is 
from care, not from amdSéwent, that men fly to the 
bottle. 

The fxigidness of much of what is called “sovial- 
ity” in these days is traly absurd, and to be 
deplored. “What will Mrs. Grundy say?” is 
practically on the lips of too many persons. She 
is the grim sentinel on the watch-tower of society. 
If the average of public opinion calls for demure- 
ness, rigid righteousness, hollow sentimentality, 
and mock philanthropy, watch well, ye that differ 
from or —_ how eagerly you will be denounced, 
scou! reviled—nay, even amt for’ daring 
to be at variance with Mrs. Grundy. 

Encourage, then, everything that promotes 
hearty, honest mirthfulness. Pre- 
serve your health; live to some, purpose ; impart 
to others the benefit of cheery example. Let 
us enjoy an innocent reaction rather than a 
guilty one, since reaction there must be. The bow 
that ia always bent loses its elasticity and becomes 
useless. 

Laughter turns the prose of our lifeinto poetry ; 
it flings showers of sunshine over the darksome 
wood in which we are travelling ; it touches with 
light even our sleep, which is no more the image of 
death, but gemmed with dreams that are the sha- 
dows of immortality. F. W. 








ARCH#MOLOGICAL Discovery at Kurtou.—Dur- 





building foundations, an. interesting archeological 
discovery has just been made, tiat of a tomb, 
covered with brickwork, and containing the following 
objects :—a head-dress in solid gold, partly resemb- 
ing a crown and partly a helmet, finely chased end 
of artistic; workmanship ;, then two cups iu the same 
metal; # ring, the collet, of which contains a pre- 
cious stone covered with # layer of oxide; a goiden 
corouet (broken); several gold brooches. a com ou 
which is the e Alexander the Great, and, 
finally, an earthen vase, unfortunately brokea,. 








FAOCSTEA. 


Serews of tobace o—People wiso give: you eheaP 
cigara.—Jady. 

A sg«Ious charge—The loading of the Si+ten 
gun.—Judy. 

Wonbexrun!— Eighteem of the Searborough 
Cricket Ciab making # score,—Jad y. 

en hard up—A police “raneing’ in” » bandi- 


cap !—Jady. 

Ay old charge brought forward—The charge of 
the Light Brigade.—Fun, 
Ik-RATIONAL.—Huagary is busy considering pro- 
posals for next. year’s diet. It can’t be very Huaugary 
to put off its diet all that. time. —Fun. 
Sic Sempger.—Turkey is: rightly called the sick 
man.. lt turows up everything—even ite mest solemn 
eugagements, —F' un. 
MY CLIENT. 


Who hangs abouts the coutts all day, 
And deals ia & most reckless way, 
With every broker whe will stay 2 
. My Client! 
Who talks » guttural foreign Ifngo, 
And, whilst he wins, still let’s the thing go, 
Until « panic comes ?—by jingo! 

My Client! 
Who dabbles in a hundred “ specs,” 
His broker's hazards little recka, 
And chuckles as.he takes large cheques? 

My. Clieat ! 
Who, whea his: veavures, “ bear ”-hugged, 

quake, 

Com nissions, quick, a double stake, 
Vowing the thing all right to make 

My Client? 
Who, when the threatened crash has come, 
Acd he owes we a stiffish s 
Fails to turas up—and leaves me glum ? 

y Client f 
Who, for his “ little games” out-la wud, 
His pockets filled with feuits of fraud, 
Coolly retires, and lives abroad ? 
My Clitot! 


(From Broker No. 2.) 
Who swaggered down from West End 
club, 
As fierce as any half-pay “sub ” 
Prepared ali City men to snub? 
My Client! 


Who, when IT gave him sound advice, 
And “landed” him on “ something niece,’ 
Declared I'd robbed him ia the prive ? 

My Client! 
Who — when things were guing 

we 

He took his profits, like:a swell) 
Firmly, for loss, declined:to “ shell.’’ ? 

My Client! 
Who, on that panic settling-day, 
Just calmly keep himself away, 
Aud left me all his debts to pay ? 

My Client! 


Whom did I find “Gone ont of town” ? 
Whose assete not. worth half-a-crown ? 
And who'd done twenty brokers “ brown” P 
My Client! 
—Punch, 
4 WORD TO THE WISE, 

PoDICEMAN (to peer cripple, who has been caught 
picking old. gentleman's ): “DPve caught yer 
this time, have 1? along, will you? and 
look here, if you attempt to rum away, it'll be the 
worse for yer!” 

THE. LITTLE GAMB OF PEEPSHOW. 

Sweet CuILp: “Are those peepholes you are 
leoking through; Mr, Spyer?”’ 

Spyer: “No, my dear; why?’ 


Sweet Cup: “Ob! because ma says you're 
always peeping and prying abvut. Please do it now, 
Mr. Spyer !’’—Fua. 








looked; when Art had but newly found it exponeut 


ing some excavations at Kertch, Orimea, for the 
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of s severe boil on his nose, stopped an urchin near 
Fort Green, and asked him the way to the corner of 
Fulton and Clinton-streets. The lad glanced at 
him sospiciously a momnt and said, “Well, yer 
needn’t go there, mister; there ain’t no. gin shop.an 
that corner.” 

— Sinzrmxa Fuyvp.—The Navy Dstimates.— 
Punch, 

A Step ¥zom tae SuBtimg.—The Porte’s decree | 
respecting its bonde.—Fun. 

By SrockwesLt.—The four days’ bazaar held on 
bebalf of the Stockwell Orphanage yielded 4,0008. | 
The orphanage got rid of its stock well.—Fuo, 

A young lady, after reading attentively the ti le 
of a novel called “The Last Maa,” exclaimed: 
“Bless me, if such # thing were ever to happen, 
‘what would become of thé women ?”” 

Menvuvres.—The menu of the late Balaclava’ 
banquet haa been deseribed.as & noble work of art. 
— meu-—u were present were noble worksof nature. 
—F un. 


ASETT:ER, | 
SwEL (writing to-his tailor, who has applied for 
the sixtieth time for the settlement of a loug-stand- 
ing account): “ Sir,—In regard to the settlement of 
your bill; I beg to. taform you that if yon worry me 
about it any moreI shall place the cage in the hands 
of my solicitor.”-—Judy. 
THE MOTHER TONGUE, 

Scnootmasren: “ Wiat’s the meaning of ap- 
parent, boy?” 7 
j anes “Your mother, six, or the old man,”— 

udy. 

A Sronxrsnine.—A Frenchman has been found 
ange | at Creuze of stoneing his. wife to death, and 

et off with imprisonment, en aceountof “ extenua- 
ting circumstances,” French justice is evidently 
blind—stone blind.—Fun. 

Suapy Conpvucr.—The Home Secretary has: 
decliued to interfere with theseutence passed on, the, 
Hampton Wiek Ghost. The Ministry have quite 
enough te do to look after their own phantom rept-. 


tation.—Pun. 

Onty Bunr.—A Ne paper states that the: 
only property found on a po. sailor when taken 
to the station was tis temperance pledye. 
Siogularly enough onr contemporary does not men- 
tion the fact of its being broken.—Fun.. 

PRUDENCE. 

Very Smatt Mire:, “Are you fond of sugar. 
plums?” 

Lapx : “No, my dear, thank you.” 

Very Smauu Mitg:. “* Then, will you keep them 
for me, please ?”—Punch. 

A Rypsrx.—During. = recent performance of 
“Macbeth” at the Queen's: Theatre the hero offered 
® pound to any one who would tara an unruly “ god’” 
out of the gallery. ‘The, desire to get rid of a 
sovereign wag evidently doubly strang on Mao that 
evening.—Fun. 
“ QUITE TOO MOVING.” 

Emptorer: “Good morning, William, how are 
you? aud, how’s your poor old mother ?” 

WiuraM : “ Well, sir, I don’t know; I don’t live 
with the old woman now; I’ve got lodgings of my 
own,” (Pause.) “But I won’t see her want!” 

Emp.ioyer: “Ah, perhaps that’s why you've 
moved away !’—Fun. 

THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

Yoururut BumPKrn (in the smock frock, to-convi- 
vinl rustics who have been engaged in this sort of 
thing ever siuce Monday last): “Oh, if yer please, 
do yer know, is this the way to the savings’ bank ?” 
(Convivial rustics think it over, and decide to go to 
work again immediately.)—Judy, 

NOT 80: VBBY WRONG. 

Misrress: “Yes, it ie above the average. By the 
‘way (to first boy) what is the meaning of average?” 

Fst Boy : * Please, ’m, don’t know !’” 

Sxconn-Bor: “ A things hens lay on!” 

Masrress: “ Nonsense; what-do you mean?” 

Szconp Bor: “ Why, father says our hens lay 
four eggs a day—on an average!” —Fun. 

HANDE WORK. 


Man (with bands in pockets) : “Seen anything of |, 


ajob-o’ work lately, Johu ?”” 

Orne Man (with hands in other ets) : “Saw 
one t’other day, but didn’t like to ask, ‘cos they 
might ’a said ‘ yes ’!”—Fun, 

's WaRmina. 
Faruer Nep.: “ Leot here, my lass!’ You-used 


to‘rule the waves,’ but if you misrule ’em aa }gij 


you've done lately, by jingo, there’ll be a row!” 
‘A : “Pm sure I don’t know who's ta 
blame, papa dear !’” 


Patuge Ner.: “Don’t know! Then pipe all 
bands-and fiud out !”—Punch. 

Boarp WaGgs.—An applicant fora situation at a 

sehoul was astonished and sted wien 

told he would. have to “find himself.’’ So he did— 

outside—at once, awd: mow thinks he prefers the 


ration-al treatment which, while taking care of the 
mind, is not neglectful of the body. —Pun. 
Woot 1 wever! 

Roumovrs are rife of an extraordinary proceeding 
hy the civic authorities It is said they moved 
Stone from the Mansion House, and filled thespace 
with Cotton.—Fun. 


A NOBLE REVENGE 
Ixperenpest Vorer : “ Well, look heré, I don’t 
believe in bribery myself. I was, once offered five 
bob for my wote, but I told the cove if it wasn’t 


‘worth more than that it wasn't worth ; but 
he wouldn’t give me any more for it, so [ woted for 
the other chap for nothing !""—Judy.., 


on, Jack! 

‘Preset Tam: “Ah, Jack! it’s a difficult matter to 
= one duty towards one’s uvighbour now-a- 

vs 

Seconp Drrto: “Shiver me!, why so, mate?’ 

Fmst Tar: “ Because, ye see, we’ re told: to hon- 
our and obey all them as:i¢ put iu autiiority over us. 
Adwirals, and captains, and all such lubbers as them, 
Jack !”—Fum 





COMING BACK. 


Comin back! coming back? 

All along the city track, 

All along the country road, ; 
Many a traveller with his, load; 
Boxes, bundiea, satchels, straps, 
Waterproofs:and fishing traps, 
Books and papers, hats and caps; 


_ Coming back ' coming back! 
‘Mp rtals on the homeward track,. 
Sick and ‘tired of country air, 
Country heat and country glare ; 
Some are merry, some are sad, 
Some are arzious, some are ; 
Out of pocket, more are mad ; 
Irate husbands on the rack— 

Comiug back. 


Coming back !' coming back!’ 

Jehu gives his whip a craek,, 
Dashing through the great highways; 
Ah! these are his harvest days; 
Restless. spirits’ change and whim. 
Bread and batter are to: him 


And to Dobbin strength of limb, 
Double rations and no lack— 
Coming back. 


Coming back! coming back! 

Children in a merry. pack ; 

Happy,. girla and boys: 

With their gewgaws and theiv toys, 

Youths romantic, youtlis of mind, 

Maids who've left their hearts behind, 

Maida who.hope their fates to find 

In some future John or Jack— 
Coming back. 


Coming back! coming back !. 
All along the: City track, 
Tired humanity by scores 
Darting into gates and doors; 
Sweet the old, familiar tread— 
Words of cheer aud weleonie said, 
Fires rekindled, tables spread; 
Home, sweet home has now no lack— 
Coming back. 
M,. A. K. 


= => 


GEMS. 


Somz men’s only stock in trade are their misfor- 
‘tunes. These they are always trying to force 
beng Byrn ever find a pur- 
chaser. 

Iv you hate your enemies, you will contract such 
a vicious habit of mind as degrees will break 
‘out upon those who are your friends, or those who 
are indifferent to. you. — 

Gruzvs are like the beings that endure them—the 
little ones are the most clamorous. and noisy ; those: 
of older growth and greater magnitude:are gener- 

ally tranquil, and sometimes silent. Our minds are 
'}iice Hl-hung vehicles; when they have little to 
carry they raise a prodigious clatter—whon heavily 
laden they neither ereak nor rumble. 

Wao stands the best chance of contemporaneous 
approbation? He whose mediocrity of progress 
distances not) his comrades, and whose equality of 

f mertt affords a level on which friendship wap be 
‘built ; who is not so dull but that he has. something 











to teach, and not so wise as ta have nothing tu 





learn; who is not so far before his companions as 
to be unperceived, not so far behind them as to be 
unrewarded. 








STATISTICS. 


_— 


It appears from the report of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests that in the year ended the 
3lst.of Maveh last,the total receipts from Wiudsor 
Parks and Woods amounted to 6,845/. 33. 11d., 
while the expenditure in the same period was 
20,0101, 4, 8d. 

Iv 1874 the number of births in Prussia amounted 


“to 1,028,276, of which 76,469 were illegitimate ; 


42,329 were still-born. The number of marriages 
amounted in the same year to 244,773, and the 
number of deaths to 692,907--364,547 males and 
828,360 females. 

Tus Austrian statistician, Brachelli, reckons the 
total production of minerals in alf the conntries of 
Enrope for 1874 to have been as follows :--Platinam, 
1,025 kilogs.; gold, 6,900 kilogs.; silver, 300,000 
kilogs.; pig iron, 240,000,000 cwt. ; copper, 600,000 
cwt.; lead, 6 300,000 ewt.; zinc, 27 to 3,000,000 
ewt.; coal, 4,376,000,000 ewt.; salt, 95,000,000 to 
100,000,000 cwt.; manganese, 1,616,000 cwt,; anti- 
mony, 5,700 cwt. 

—_—___ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Unairg. Frvurt.—Mothers cannot watch their 
children too closely durlag the swamer and antumn, 
to prevent them eating unripe fruit. The proevss of 
digestion is very rapid with ‘children, and they al- 
most incessantly crave food, especially fruita. and 
sweets. Even ripe fruit must not be indulged im too 
freely. Many people are of the opinion that if chil- 
dren like # thing it must be good for'them. This is 
a great mistake. 

AMaurosis. Propucsp Bry Tosacce. —In his 
work om ay, Dx. Mackenzie expresses 
hie belief that tobacco is a frequent cause: of 
amaurosis, and states that one of the best proofs of 
this being the case is the great improvement in vision 
—sometimes complete restoration—whiok eusues on 
the use of that narcotic being abandoned, iris. posi- 
tion of Mackeuzie is confirmed by M. Michel, who 
classes the disease amung the two forms of cerebral 
amaurosis but.little knowa.,, Queof these, observed 
in drinkers, he describes as symptomatic of deliriam 
tremens; the other he regards as due to tle use of 





“tobacco, and believes that there are few persons 


who have smoked for a long period more than five 
drachms of tobacco per day without havicg their 
vision and utly theic memory enfeebled. Both 
these forme of disease, he says, ate characterized by 
the absence of well marked symptoms of cerebral 
congestion, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe appointment of chaplain at Edinburgh 
Castle has been abolished. 

Berors leaving Athene the King and‘ Queen of 
Greece and the Prince of Wales were photographed 
in a group. 

AmanuscrirT life of St. Brigit has been discovered 
lately, which is supposed to be of the tenth century. 





‘tig at present being examined by Dr. Reeves, the 
Dean of Armagh, 


Ma. Joun Bonuen, M.A., writes stating that the 


‘proper mode of spelling the name of Heary VIIL.’s 


second queen is Bullen, the Englivt: pronunciation of 
Bouillon. It is usuaily spelt Boleyn. 

Tux Prince of Wales will, during his. stay in 
Bombay, present colours to the 2[st Native Infantry, 


‘better known as the Marine Battalion, the oldest 
‘corps on the Bombay establishment, having been 


raised a century ago 

Ir is stated that His Ro yal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh will preside at the triennial banquet in 
connection wfth tne Dover National Sailors’ Home, 
which will be held at the “Lord Warden ” Hotel in 
January next, 

On in al the monument erected in Berlin to 
Barow von Steiu was unveiled by the Crown Princo, 
as the representative of the Emperor. A Berlin cor- 
respondent, in hie special telegram, describes the 
monument as one of the fiuest works of art.in the 


city.. 

Duan STaniey lately mised to welcome: a 
tablet of John Wesley in Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Adams, the sculptor, at once made a cast., It con- 


‘tained not. only Joha Wesley’s portrait, but figures 


of every President of the Conference, It would 
lave been ready shortly, but Mr. Adams has been 
commanded by tie Pricce of Wales to go with him 
to Indis, and the tablet, must wait until he returns. 
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NOLICES 10. CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. B. 8.—They are not manufactured now, 

Lone S1tan—Address a mercantile agency 

C. L.—Apply at lawyer’s offices. 

8S, B. Opgrator.— We know nothing of the concern, 

A. H. Y.—Your writing admits of more freedom of 
—- and practice in general. 

UBSCRIBER,—There is no such paper pblichet at the 
address of it before. 

J. A. B,.—We do not permit our contemporaries to 
axgebie our copyrighted serials, 

. J.—The specimens are merely rock crystal, and 
have no value whatever. 

Strartvus.—We do not know the religious belief of either 
dndividual. 

F.iossr M.—We do not think a correspondence of one 
year, or even longer, would ullow a lady to ask a gentle- 
man for his likeness. 

Junz.—We do not know the person of whom you 
speak, and even if we did should not give you the infor- 
mation you desire as it is none of your basiness, 

Dicx.—The law forbidding masquerade, balls is prac- 
bre a dead letter, no attempt ever being made to en- 

orce it. 

W. C. B.—A teacher of vocal music will give you such 
advice as you require, after ascertaining the scope and 
quality of your voice. , 

A Wipower.—Your response to the lady’s advertise- 
ment will be found on the third column of this page. We 
make no charge for its insertion. 

Everson.—You areafflicted with rheumatism. Wear 
good flannel and cork soles in your boots. Warmth and 
cleanliness are the worst foes to the disease. 

A Reaper.—Proper diet and medicine will do much to- 
ward removing the evil you complaiu of. Your writing 
requires more boldness and freedom for business pur- 

ses. 

*Tnoenss~The proper method is to advertise in an 
Australian paper, which can be done through aa agent 
here. Some lessons would have a tendency to improve 
‘your writing. 

J.B.de B—Two gills of sherry wine, a handfnl of 
cracked ice, two slices of lemon, two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, a slice of pineapple, and a scraping of nut- 
meg ; shake well together and imbibo throagh a straw. 

Laeya W, C.—Consult the advertising columns of daily 
papers or advertise for a situation such as you desire, If 
shese fail, make a personal application at various mili- 
nery and dressmaking establishments. 

Litituy.—The process referred to is very injurious to 
the complexion as wellas to the health. Its introduc- 
tion into this country was unsuccessful, and the business 
has been abandoned, 

Mo.s.—There are eminent medical men in London who 
will advise you gratuitously upon the disease you com- 
plain of. Better to du so than pay the fee you mention 
to a non-certificated medical man. 

D. P.—Now is the time for pianting your Christmas 
tree and crocuses. Of these latter there isa kind which 
blooms in the autumn, and which should be planted in 
June or July, Those put in the groand in October or 
November bloom about February. 

G. H, M,—'There is no difference between a foot square 
and a square foot. Beyoud that, however, there is a 
great difference, for instance—tive square feet isa sur- 
iace five feet long and one foot wide, while five feet square 
is twenty-five feet square on a surface measuring five 
teet on each of its four sides, 

Naveuty Bess.—l, By an hour’s study each day you 
could ina few months acquire a fair knowledge of the 
Tules of grammar. 2. The rudiments of arithmetic are 
sufficient to enable you to act asa clerk ina retail shop, 
siving change being the only thing you are required to 

0. 


A DesoLate Maipgy.—No woman is without a pro- 
rtector who bas received a good moral training and at the 
ame time has a lively seuse of what is due to her sex 
and herself personaily, keeps the gentleman (?) at that 
distance which can only be measured by womanly scorn 
‘and that spirited resentment which even cow: must 
respect. 

A Friesp.—After having escorted a lady home froma 
party, if the hour was late, we thiuk the gentleman 
should wait until some member of the house answered 
the bell, or at least until some sound was heard from 
within, to be sure the ring was heard. Some ladies are 
timid, and would suffer much from fear if left standing 
outside alone at night. 

P. S.—We are not quite sure that we thoroughly under- 
stand the meaning of your communication, it is so oddly 
expressed, Under the circumstances we should say thay 
the mother has the right to the custody of the child, ang 


ven, nor have we ever heard 





can successfully resist your dlaim, provided she is not 


proved to be unfit to exercise that right. Perhaps.an 


amicable arrangement.migit, be arrived at by the em- 
ployment of pati Pp i 

ee Reaper.—There are ony & valuable bark ae a 
gentleman may mt to a youug y upon her goiug 
away to a boarding school—a writing desk, or portfolio, 
or an autograph aibum. Either of the above-mentioned 
articles would be quite appropriate. 2. If she beafriend 
or very intimate acquaiatance there would be no impro- 





priety in addressing her as “dear friend.” 3. Ortho-, 


graphy and composition good, handwriting can be im- 
proved by practice. 

“ LayeuaGce or FLowsus,”—No siguohare is. appended 
to the letter of our correspondent, but we judge our un- 
known friend to be a gentleman, and beg to thank him 
for expressing, in.so gratifying a ‘manner, his warm ap- 
proval of our illustrated articles on the Language of 
Flowers, ver, unf ci tances—of too in- 
definite a nature to be explained at the time they arose— 
have necessitated the suspéusion of tlieir publication. 

Exiza Janz.— Wormwood tea or a decoction of dande- 
lion is an invaluable remedy in all affections of the skin. 
A wineglassful two or three times a day would prove very 
beneficial in removing pimples from the face, whether 
the spots are red or black. Sometimes it is advisable to 
use in addition a lotion, say of milk ofsulpbur and elder- 
flower water. But, as is obvious, we cannot advise our 

jJents i dical matters except in the most 
better apply to a chemist or a 








cor in 
general terms ; you had 


4N OPEN WINDOW. 


I passed the window every day,. 
Sor thought to pay it marked attention, 
For common things indeed are they, 
this was no unique invention, 


There were no posies deftly set 
To win a glance of admiration ; 
No curtains in whose flimay net : 
Was caught ao euvious exclamation, 


The house was of the usual style, 
dest, unpretentious dwelling ; 
You wouldn't thiuk it worth your while 
To buy it, were the owner selling. ) 


One morn [ passed in pensive mood, 
The streets were hot, the city lonely, 
And in the sumer solitude 
I beard my heart beat—and that only. 


When all at once I turned my face, 
And saw—as if ’twere in a vision— 

So fair a creature that the 2 ome 
Took on an atmosphere Elysian. 


And, taken wholly by surprise, 
Somehow, I am not very certain, 

My heart did duty for my eyes, 
And stole behiad the window curtain, 

I never pass the window now 
In careless mood—I don’t deny it; 

My head is turned, I have tu bow, 
And simile as oft as I go by it. 

Yes, there’s the house; ’tis in that row, 
We'll find the wiadow open, maybe; 

You think her plain? . Doa't say it though, 
For she’s my wife, and that’s my bavy |! 





B.—1L. One may learn to play ap the guitar with little 
difficulty, but the harp-demauds much more attention 
and perseverance on the part of those who would become 
good performers. From tho advertisements iu the news- 
papers, directories, or such like so you might ob- 
tain the information Phy require respecting competent 
teachers. Our prac is to refrain from advising in 
such matters, as any selection of ours might be iuvi- 
dious. 2. Your handwriting is; in your own words, 
“tolerably good,” We cannot bestow higher praise, 

G. E.—There is no doubt that many a man has been 
driven to ruin by a bad wife, aa you say, nor is there any 
doubt that many a woman has been driven to ruin by a 
bad husband, Your argument that wives shouid do all 
they can to keep their husbands in the right path and to 
keep them from getting discouraged isa very good one, 
but it will apply with equal force to husbands, The fact 
is, the keeping of the domestic hearth brigut and cheer- 
ful must bea matter of gmutual concern and effort on 
the part of both husband ‘and wife, or else it cannot be 
done at all, r 

Burtox.—There is an authentic history of St. George 
aud the Dragon, Some suppose it to be the type of St. 
Athanasius, whom George of Cappadocia overthrew. St- 
George, a Christian bishop and martyr, lived in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century.’ He was, says Gibbon, 
established as a saint of the first order in the sixth cen- 
tury and was about that time adopted as the patron saint 
of England, and the romantic legend that he had in 
Lybia slaiu a dreadful monster to save a beautiful maiden 
from death was depicted on his banners and emblems, 
His cross was plain red on a white shield, It is worn on 
the caps of our soldiers, and is still on the collars of our 
Grenadier Guards. It forms also our ensign and the 
chief member of the Union Jack. When the Order of 
the Garter was instituted in the year 1334, ‘‘ George of 
Merry England” became the cognizance or jewel of it. 

“* His George and Garter dangling from the bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red.” 


¥., FP. by—Bertha, nineteon, considered hand and 
domesticated. 

Corpg/tia and Bsrwiczs wish to correspond with two 
young gentlemen, Cordelia is nineteen, short, dark hair 
and eyes and has good prospects. Bernice is seventeen, 
5ft. 4in., dark hair, blue eyes and has good prospects, 

P. C, F., seventeen, medium height, aark hair and 
eyes, considered good looking, would like to correspoud 
with a good looking young man. 

Nectx and Po.tx wish to correspond with two 
gentlemen, friends preferred. Nelly is twenty, tall, dark 
brown hair and eyes, Polly is nineteen, medium height, 
brown hair and eyes and fond of dancing. 

H, V., a corporal in the Army Service Corps, would 





like to correspond with a youug lady, who must not b® 
ee rage: have light hair; a tradésman’s assistant 
T. &., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair aud ey. 
would make * good wife, mis 2 correspond witht 
tespectable young man. ' y 
BR., tweaty, light complexion, rather tall, | has 

good wishes to correspond witha good look- 
ing young lady ; a dressmaker preferred. , 

kN UINS, thirty-six, a widower, in a good situation as 
foreman of a first-class basiness, in receipt of good salary 
and has a comfortable home, ‘wishes to correspond with a 
thoroughly domesticated person about his own age with 
@ view to matrimony, .. 

Bearnix E., t my tree medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, Very loviug aud domesticated, would like to 
correspoud with a respectable yéung gentleman, wuo is 
fond of home, good te ed and loving. 

B. W, seventeen, fair aud rather ‘good looking, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady avout sintoen 
or seventven, respectably coumected ; must be fair 


0. H.C. aad H. M. C., two young men of prepossessing 
appearance and holding prporstmense in Her Majescy'’s 

ragoou Gaards, would lke to cotrespond with two 
youug ladies with a view to matrimony; they must be 
good looking and th acconiplished ; money no 
—s as they are both in possession of incomes. 

. M. G., aseaman gannerin the Koyai Navy, wishes 
to correspoad with a you betweeu twenty and 
twenty-one; one witha ie income etertec 

‘tT. B. a captain ‘of the hold in the Royal Navy, wishes 
to correspond with ‘ayoung lady between twenty-five ani 
thirty; oe must be fond of singing and dancing ; 
an a girl preferred, , az talent 

«.,8a YO responsi - 
tion of nee yy vb ‘the Royal Navy, wipes 60 
correspond with a prety youny girl from the country, 
who must be tall dnd fair, between nineteen and twenty, 
and ree ite, mone, - u ‘ey 

- #. wish correspond wit 
young ladies about ‘eigiitoon or twenty with a view to 
matrimony; they must be of medium height, look- 

» loving ‘domesticated. J.-A. is 
tweuty-two, medium beights brown, hair, loviug and 
highly connected, J. F. &. M. is twenty, 5ft. 4}in.; dark 
hair and complexion, loviug and with good prospects in 
view. ; 5 

Goren, twenty-six, dark hair and eyes, 5ft. 6in,, 
trade a joiuer but at t ‘seldingsa Chaatin Af 
draughiamau, would ice ta. correspoad with a youug 
lady or widow between the age of twenty or thirty, of re- 
spectable family, with a. small.income to assist in 
making a comfortable home; if she has a good house of 
furniture it would be better. 

WILLIAM, twenty-two, 5ft. Sin., good looking, rather 
fair, by sion a dentist's assistant, in receipt of Sus 
per week, but in time intends to have a practice of hia 
own, would like to correspond with a nice-looking young 
lady of good family with & view to matrimony, 

CommonicaTions R&cgivep, 


Margaret K.-is responded to by--G. W., a, ateady 


mechanic, 

_M. K. by—Loviny Annie, medium height, fair and con- 
sidered good loosing, thoroughly domesticated and 
thiuks she is all M. K. req " d 

Fasnx by—Goufrey, loving, domesticated aud con- 
_ nh Seg ooneae tli ie 

mie M, by—Etn wenty-one, medium h 
loving disposition and fond of home” begat 

Mavagics by—Peacock, twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., fair com: 
— blue eyes, brown hair, good tempered and 
8 


G. F, br Themes. thirty-seven, medium height, fais 
and in tolerable circumstances, but wuo feels very lonely 
and longs for a fireside of his own with a loving and trae 

mer, 

Marzcarg: by—-A. B., thirty-five, in receipt of good 
salary a3 dradgatsman in a facturing busi aad 
has a comfortavle home, 

A. B. by—8. 8., mediam héight, dark, cheerfal, witha 
very warm, loviug disposition, admired generally for her 
ladsithe apgeneneee and kind, a, le manneis; aud 

yA, H. Y,. 

Linx by—N. E. D., nineteen, medium heizht, stout, 
eer good looking, well connected aud ina good 
situation, 


@t command. 
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Att the Back Nomsers, Pacts and Votomss of the 
“Loxpon Reapse” are in print aud may be bad at tae 
Office, 334, Straud; or will be sent to auy part of tae 
United Kingdom Bost-free for Three-halfpence, Hisac- 
pence, and Hive Shillings and Kigutpeace each, 


Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uue Shilling aad Hightpeuce, 

Lire aNd Fasuion, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence, 


e*s Now Ready Vou. XXV. of Taz Lowpon Raapna, 

Price 4s; 6d. 
Also, the Titnz and Impex to Vou XXV., Prica Oxe 
ut 


NOTICE.—Part. 151 (Novemsgs), Now Boady, Prio 
Sixpence, post-iree Hightpence, 


N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDREss THEIR LETreRs 
To THe Epitoz or “Tus Lonpox Reape,” 334, Strand, 


tH We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts, As they are seat to us voluntary, authors 
should retain copies, , 
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